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ROLAND W. BOYDEN 


America’s unofficial representative in the councils of the Reparations Commission. The problem of 

the Allied debts owed the United States, which is closely related to that of Reparations, must be solved 

at an early day. The opinion of practically all economists and trade authorities, American and Eu- 
ropean, is that these debts must be cancelled 
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N TWO occasions the Harding 
Administration has risen to its 
responsibilities—one in foreign 
and one in domestic affairs. 
The first was its act in calling 

the Washington Conference and the second 
was its opposition to the Bonus Bill. “These 
two manifestations were important in their 
immediate results, but still more in their im- 
plications. They eloquently demonstrated the 
spirit which is needed in both foreign and 
domestic affairs. As the late Walter H. Page 
wrote to President Wilson as far back as 
1913, the world was ready at any time to 
accept the leadership of the United States; 
this leadership was made inevitable by our 
economic predominance and by the unique 
position which American history and the 
political genius of the American people had 
given this. country.. The European War 
demonstrated the accuracy of this look into 
the future, and the success of the Washington 
Conference brought it home to the American 
people with an emphasis that was fairly start- 
ling. For this the Administration has already 
earned its place in history; and it should be 
kept in mind when its failures in other direc- 
tions are recorded against it. 

This action makes for.a high degree of 
citizenship in its world aspect; Mr. Harding’s 
attitude toward the Bonus makes for good 
citizenship in the strictly American sense. 
The idea that millions of American voung men 
should accept a money compensation for per- 
forming an act of citizenship—for doing their 
dutv—is a revolting one. The greatest need 
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inAmerican life at present is a higher one—the 
sense of public duty, of unselfishness, the con- 
ception that the Government is something to 
be served and not something to be plundered. 
To those familiar with the pension history 
of the Civil War, the activities of the Ameri-. 
can Legion have been a matter ofthe deepest 
discouragement. They would seem to in- 
dicate that the sense of public responsibility 
has retrograded in fifty years rather than pro- 
gressed. For the point usually ignored is 
that the Bonus is essentially a service pension. 
The only man entitled to compensation for 
war service is the man who has suffered such 
disabilities from that war service, that his 
power to care for himself has been impaired. 
The only pension that should be,cansidered, 
. . . . . any eee 
that is, is an invalid pension. The other 
idea—that a soldier is entitled to-a money 
reward irrespective of. any injury or dis- 
ability—is one that showed its head soon 
after the Civil War, only to be-immediately 
hooted down. It was not until half a century 
had passed, and practically all the soldiers 
of the Civil War had reached their seventieth 
year, that the service pension became a part 
of .our system. Probably most thinking 
people regarded it as an unwarranted largess 
even then. But the demand for a bonus—a 
free gift based not upon injuries but merely 
upon service—by millions of healthy young 
men, probably half of whom never left Ameri- 
can soil, and a demand made immediately 
after the ending of the war, is quite a.different 
matter, and President Harding is entitled to 
public thanks for opposing it. 





Moffett 
JOHN G. SHEDD 


President of Marshall Field and Company, who recently celebrated the fiftieth anniversary of his 
entrance into the employ of the company. In 1872 he joined the sales force of what was then Field, 
Leiter and Company, at ten dollars a week 





Arnold Genthé 
ROBERT J. FLAHERTY 


Whose exceptional motion pictures, taken of Eskimos in the Hudson Bay country, are a v 
presentation of the life of the people of the North 


{See page 632] 
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GEORGE SUTHERLAND 


Appointed by President Harding to the Supreme Court of the United States to succeed Associate 
Justice John H. Clarke, who resigned in September. Mr. Sutherland was United States Senator from 
Utah from 1905 to 1917 
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RICHARD S. CHILDS 


Who, in 1909, when still in his twenties, developed an idea which has grown into the plan of city gov- 
ernment by managers selected from the country at large by a small elected commission. This new 
development seems likely to improve greatly the weakest spot in the American system of government 


[See page 606] 
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AUGUST HECKSCHER 


Who has recently completed, in New York City, a large home and playhouse for friendless children, in 
which also are the offices of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. The home, built 
at a total cost of about three million dollars, will be formally opened in November 














The Spirit of 1922—and of 1918 


HERE are indications that a change is 

taking place in the American attitude 
toward Europe and its problems. 

One fact is insistently pressing upon the 
American consciousness; there is a gradual 
realization that things cannot go on indef- 
initely as they are. At the present time the 
United States has no foreign policy; it has ig- 
nored the many conferences called to con- 
sider world affairs, or has contented itself with 
“observers”; it has steadily declined to rec- 
ognize that it had any obligations toward 
Europe, or any need of any specific policy. 
Meanwhile Europe is sinking lower and lower 
into the economic abyss. Yet the United 
States cannot escape the consequences of a 
European collapse any more than it could 
escape the consequences of a European war. 
However, this is not the consideration 
that should determine American action. 
The time has come for a change in the 
American attitude. It is now four years 
since the Armistice was signed. That inter- 
vening period has certainly witnessed a trans- 
formation in the American spirit toward the 
world. It seems almost incredible that the 
United States of the period following the 
war is the United States of the war period 
itself. Those who have most earnestly de- 
nounced war have always accused it of stimu- 
lating the worst human passions; they have 
contrasted it with the elevating influences of 
peace, and have pictured it as an altogether 
evil thing. That is not the case so far as 
recent American history is concerned. In 
the last eight years the United States has 
experienced three distinct phases—neutral- 
ity, war, and peace. So far as the American 
character is concerned, it has manifested its 
highest attributes during its nineteen months 
of war. This struggle did not arouse the 
worst instincts of the American populace; 
it aroused the highest. The finest impulses 
of a nation, as of an individual, are a spirit of 
self-sacrifice, and a dedication of the highest 
abilities to promoting justice. That nation 
uses its material sources and opportunities 
most nobly when it devotes them to ensuring 
the prevalence of right. These were the 
motives that the American people displayed 
in the conflict with Germany. We sought 
no sordid gains in that war; we asked for no 
indemnities, no ‘cessions of territory, no 
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profit of any kind. The years 1917 and 1918 
witnessed the finest and most unselfish na- 
tional mood in our history, for America’s chief 
motive at that crisis was to serve mankind. 

It is hardly necessary to go into details to 
show that this splendid spirit no longer in- 
forms America’s daily acts and thoughts. 

The mainspring of American policy is no 
longer world service. Peace has evidently 
had a corroding and deteriorating influence, 
for the spirit of national selfishness has taken 
the place of that of national self-sacrifice. 
The recent session of Congress, with its quar- 
rels over tariffs, bonuses, subsidies, and the 
like, in itself portrays the extent to which the 
Ameriéan attitude has changed. Yet it is 
apparent that what the United States and 
the world needs most of all is a revival of the 
fine enthusiasm with which this country 
entered the European War. 

It is again a time for American idealism, 
self-abnegation, and passion for justice. For 
nearly three years the American people 
stood aside, watching the sufferings of a dev- 
astated Europe. It then sprang into the 
scene with all the outraged fury of youth, and 
concentrated all its material and spiritual 
strength to saving the democratic cause. 
For the last four years this country has simi- 
larly stood aside, while Europe has waged a 
losing struggle against economic ills —ills that 
promise to be even more devastating than 
war itself. The time has now come, as it 
came in April, 1917, for the finest American 
character to assert itself; to forget narrow pre- 
judices and selfishnesses, and once more to offer 
sacrifices for the preservation of the civiliza- 
tion which it did so much to save. The mo- 
tive which dictated American action in the 
war was justice; at the present time the pre- 
dominating motive seems to be that of eco- 
nomic advantage. A revival of war-time 
emotions will be as salutary to the American 
soul as was our participation in the war itself. 


Cancellation of Debts—a Moral 
Obligation? 


F THE United States would approach in 
| this mood the great questions that are 

now impeding the restoration of Europe, 
a solution would unquestionably be found. 
Take, for example, the greatest outstanding 
issue of the day—that of reparations and 
international debts. In the former the 











WILLIAM E. BORAH 


Republican Senator from Idaho, who believes that any ar- 
rangement made by the United States looking to the can- 


cellation of the debts owed by Europe should be part of an ° 


agreement for a general financial and military reorganiza- 
tion of Europe 


United States has no large immediate interest ; 
in the latter, however, its concern is im- 
mediate and extensive; yet the two matters 
are inextricably interwoven, and both involve 
the same economic principles. The American 
attitude toward the $11,000,000,000 owed by 
European governments has been embalmed 
in legislation. That attitude is an insistence 
on eventual payment. The Commission re- 
cently created by Congress is forbidden to 
cancel the debts, but is called upon to fund 
them. There are, however, occasional voices 
in Congress itself —the most significant being 
that of Senator Borah—which indicate that 
this state of mind is not unanimous. In 
other quarters more emphatic protests are 
heard. Probably most American bankers re- 
gard the present American policy as a mis- 
taken one. Those business leaders who have 


studied the question and understand the 
points involved advocate the cancellation of 
The 


these debts as the only sane policy. 
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judgment of our economic authorities is 
practically unanimous for this solution. 
Probably the American press insists that the 
debts must be paid, yet the most thoughtful 
newspapers display a disposition to discuss 
the subject on its merits. The unfavorable 
impression created in this country by Mr. 
Balfour’s recent pronouncement indicates 
that American public opinion still insists 
upon payment. Yet it is not unlikely that 
the next few months, as the points at issue 
become better known, may witness a change. 

The question, of course, has both its moral 
and its economic aspects; and the first of 
these can by no means be ignored. To regard 
the situation purely as a business proposition 
would fly in the face of all our pretensions and 
the historic record. The United States has 
always insisted that decency and justice are 
the most important considerations in inter- 
national politics, and in the past, we have even 
exemplified our faith by works. In_ 1808, 
when we defeated Spain, it was the United 
States, the victorious side, which paid the 
indemnity; at least we gave Spain $20,000,000 
for the conquered Philippine Islands. When 
China paid an indemnity for the outrages 
perpetrated on Americans in the Boxer Re- 
bellion, the United States returned it—an 
unprecedented act which gave the Oriental 
people a confidence in American disinterested- 
ness which is to-day our greatest asset in our 
dealings with the Far East. We did these 
things, not looking for any particular ad- 
vantage, but because they seemed the decent 
and fair things to do. Is it surprising that 
many see in the international debt situation a 
greater opportunity for magnanimity? 

It is a question whether “magnanimity’ 
is the word, for there are not wanting voices 
which insist that cancellation is a definite 
moral obligation. The United States and 
its allies were engaged in a joint opera- 
tion—the greatest that has ever inspired the 
efforts of mankind. Each nation pledged 
itself to contribute its all to the destruction 
of a common danger, and for three years Great 
Britain, France, and Italy defended, without 
America’s assistance, a cause that was really 
America’s own. These nations suffered to 
a degree immeasurably greater than did 
the United States. France _ sacrificed 
1,500,000 of her most precious, because most 
vigorous, human lives; Great Britain made 
great sacrifices of the same kind. It is not 
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necessary to specify the other essentials in 
which the sufferings of our allies were greater 
than our own—they have been sufficiently 
burned into the national consciousness. The 
net result is that Great Britain, France, and 
the rest of Europe have emerged from the 
war infinitely weaker than before and that 
the United States has emerged infinitely 
stronger. A large part of the wealth of 
mankind has been transferred from Europe 
to America. In 1914, we were a creditor 
nation; now we hold a mortgage upon the 
whole of Europe. American agriculture and 
industry are greater than ever; American 
prestige, political and financial, has reached a 
height that a century of peace could hardly 
have achieved;.the debt that this country 
has accumulated, great as it is, is a small 
price to pay for all that it has gained. Is not 
the United States, therefore, morally bound 
to regard its money advances to its Allies 
as part of its contribution to the common 
causer As a part offset. to the dead and 
maimed millions of Europe, to its devastated 
territories, to its wrecked industries, its 
dreadful memories? A nation which suffered 
little from the war, which is still happy and 
prosperous, whose economic life is still func- 
tioning in perfect health, whose social struc- 
ture shows signs of daily increasing vigor, 
and whose future promises much greater 
things than even its past, certainly cuts a 
poor figure in the rdle of Shylock, especially 
when the objects of our exactions are not 
our enemies but our 
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A Few Essential Economic Facts 


HIS is the moral side of the question, 

but the practical one is perhaps even 

more compelling. Up to the present 
time there seems to be a persistent determi- 
nation in this country to ignore the simple 
economic issues involved. American Sen- 
ators, such as Mr. Lodge and Mr. McCumber, 
insist that these debts must be paid “to the 
last penny”’; yet it is hardly conceivable that 
these men do not understand certain funda- 
mental facts regulating credit and trade. 
These facts have been so completely aired in 
recent months, on both sides of the water, 
that there is really little excuse for this ap- 
parent disposition to evade the issue. When 
it is insisted that these debts must be “ paid,” 
in what sense is that word employed? 

By “payment” the popular mind under- 
stands the transfer of cash, that is, of gold. 
At the present time the world’s total stock 
of gold in circulation amounts to about 
$6, 500,000,000. The European nations 
owe the American Government about 
$11,000,000,000; thus, if these nations pos- 
sessed the world’s entire stock of gold they 
could pay only about half their debts to the 
United States Government —to say nothing 
of the debts, almost as much again, that 
they owe on private account. As a matter 


of fact about half this stock of gold is in the 
United States, where it shows every sign of 
remaining for an indefinite period. 


If our 





friends with whom we 
cooperated in the great- 
est effort ever made for 
the preservation of the 
highest ideals of civili- 
zation. 


THE UNITED STATES 
SUB-TREASURY IN 
WALL STREET 


The world’s total stock of 
gold in circulation amounts to 
about $6,500,000,000, about 
half of which is in the United 
States. The debts of Euro- 
pean nations to the United 
‘States amount to about $11,- 
000,000,000. Thus if they 
should gather together every 
ounce of gold in circulation 
outside the United States 
they would be able to pay 
about one quarter of their 
indzbtedness 
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late allies should therefore succeed in scrap- 
ing together all the gold not already resting 
in American coffers, they might pay perhaps 
one quarter of their indebtedness to us. 
But such a transaction would be fatal, both to 
themselves and to this country. Such vestiges 
of solvency as remain on the European Con- 
tinent would disappear, and financial and in- 
dustrial chaos would reign. American bankers 
at present want no more gold; a sudden access 
to the present supply would immediately re- 
sult in another period of inflation. It is 
hardly necessary to pursue this question of 
“payment” further, so far as payment means 
the transfer of cash. Nor is it likely that 
this gold situation will change in the lifetime 
of the present generation. This gold has 
been brought to the United States because 
the trade balance has been enormously in 
favor of this country and the economists be- 
lieve that this trade balance will maintain its 
present proportions for.an indefinite period. 
And this at once suggests the difficulty of 
paying these obligations in the one way in 
which a debtor nation always satisfies its 
creditor nation—that is by goods and ser- 
vices. Up to 1914 it was the United States 
that owed large sums to Europe—for the 
most part to Great Britain. We paid these 
obligations chiefly by the surplus of exports 
which we sent across the ocean. It was this 
constant surplus, largely of foodstuffs and 
raw materials, that made our economic posi- 
tion so impregnable. It is only by exporting 
more than-a nation imports that it can meet 
heavy obligations of this kind. And here is 
the chief difficulty, so far as Great Britain 
and France are concerned. For this inex- 
orable economic law also applies to them. 
They can pay American debts in only one 
way: by a surplus of exports to the United 
States. That is, they must vastly increase 
their exports of manufactured articles and 
greatly decrease their imports of American 
products and thereby establish a trade bal- 
ance which will liquidate their indebtedness 
to this country. This means that the whole 
course of trade must be changed. The Amer- 
ican people would become the victims of a 
“dumping” operation on a hitherto unparal- 
‘leled scale. The necessity of producing the 
goods at a low price would cause a drop in 
wages in the European countries that. would 
have deplorable social and political conse- 
The competition would result 


quences. 
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either in a similar fall in wages here, or it 
would cause American factories to close and 
precipitate general unemployment and dis- 
tress. But there is little need in foreseeing 
the consequences of such a calamity. Con- 
gress, of course, would never permit the entry 
of these European goods on such a tre- 
mendous scale. The proceedings of the 
present session sufficiently prove this state- 
ment. It is doubtful, indeed, if American 
legislative history presents any spectacle more 
absurd than that of Senator McCumber, in- 
sisting, on one hand, that these European 
debts shall be paid “to the last penny,” and, 
on the other, attempting to force through 
Congress a-tariff bill that will erect a huge 
wall against European importations—such 
importations, of course, representing the 
only way that the debts can ever be paid. 


The Fallacy of ‘‘Indemnities”’ 


is gaining from the present economic 

earthquake is a knowledge of certain 
basic economic laws. The war taught us that 
a nation’s “wealth” is not “money,” but its 
coal, its iron, its wheat, and, above all, the 
productive abilities of its people. Peace is 
making this lesson even more emphatic. 
Europe can pay America only by transferring 
to this side of the world certain quantities of 
this very palpable wealth; and this is the one 
thing above all others which America will not 
let Europe do. The great fallacy of “in- 
demnities’’ and “reparations” is also pene- 
trating the international consciousness. The 
present state of shipping in Great Britain 
furnishes an excellent illustration. While 
Germany was engaged in sinking the British 
merchant marine, the cry of “ship for ship 
and ton for ton” rang through the British 
Isles and, in accordance with this programme, 
Great Britain, as compensation for her wrongs, 
took over the larger part of the German mer- 
chant marine. The result has been almost the 
destruction of the shipping business of Great 
Britain as a profitable enterprise. The great 
oversupply of ships has caused such a drop 
in rates that the profits have all but dis- 
appeared; for the same reason the shipyards 
get few orders, and unemployment has 
reached alarming proportions. Great Brit- 
ain’s most popular industry would be far 
more prosperous to-day if it had not taken 


| is sain one advantage that the world 
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over a single German 
ship. That one of the 


German “reparations”’ 
which provided for coal 
payments to France in 
kind has reacted unfavor- 
ably upon her greatest 
ally, for France has sold 
large quantities of this 
ransom to Italy and other 
countries, and has thus 
stopped the demand for 
British coal and precipi- 
tated labor troubles in 
the British coal mines. 
The reconstruction of the 
devastated regions in 
France illustrates the 
same economic difficulty. 
France insists ona money 
payment—in gold, but 
Germany has no gold; she 
has only materials and 
the labor of German 
workmen. France will 
not accept these materials, except in limited 
quantities, for her own manufacturers and 
contractors insist on having this business; 
and she will not permit enough German work- 
men to do the reconstructing to throw French 
workmen out of employment. 

Thus, from whatever point of view the 
several financial problems now facing the 
world are regarded —indemnities, reparations, 
debts—everything comes back to this same 
point: the settlements cannot be made in 
money—in gold—but must be made in ma- 
terials and labor; and no nation is willing that 
the settlement shall be made this way. The 
failure of all peoples to recognize this one 
fact, or at least to act upon it, is what is 
causing the present industrial stalemate. 


Cancellation and the Reduction of 
Armament 


, “HE situation thus furnishes the United 
States one of the finest opportunities 
in its history. We do not want gold 

from Europe and cannot get it if we do; we 

refuse to accept goods and services; what 
then, is there left to do? The logic is per- 
fect: wipe out the debts and forget them. 

It would be a stroke as splendid as the Dec- 

laration of War against Germany; it would at 











REBUILDING FRANCE 


The question of indemnities has not proved so simple of solution as once seemed 

likely. Asa matter of fact, more than a few economists, recognizing the difficulties 

of paying the truly huge indemnities authorized by the Treaty of Versailles, have 
come to believe that a great reduction of them would benefit the world 


once start the world on that rehabilitation 
which must soon begin if a condition worse 
than war is not soon to supervene. 

Yet this does not mean that we should do 
this unconditionally... There are outstanding 
evils in Europe other than the existence of 
huge debts. One is the spirit of international 
suspicion and war. France and the new 
nations created out of Central Europe are 
spending huge sums on armament. Their 
present financial plight is partially explained 
by these military expenditures. And behind 
these military expenditures are fears which 
in some way must be removed before the 
expenditures can be stopped. One of the 
chief arguments against debt cancellation in 
this country is the fear that if we cancel 
the debt France owes the United States, 
France will use the money to maintain a 
large standing army with which to menace 
Europe. This overlooks the plain fact that 
without its army France has no method of 
making Germany pay any reparations and 
that if she gives up the army she gives up 
what Germany owes her for the possibility 
that the United States and Great Britain will 
give up what France owes them. And aside 
from the purely financial aspects of the case 
she must watch her neighbor, who started the 
war, allow her inhabitants to shirk paying 














PORTER J. MCCUMBER 


Chairman of the Senate Finance Committee, whose de- 
mand that foreign governments pay their debts to the 
United States ‘‘to the last penny,’ and whose champion- 
ship at the same time of a tariff intended to keep most 
foreign products out of this country in themselves illus- 
trate the muddled state of the public mind over the greatest 
economic problem that has ever perplexed this country 
and Europe 


taxes and enjoy a rather favored position as if 
she were not only the victor in the war but the 
guiltless as well. Under these circumstances 
no one can have any just objections to the 
French. invading Germany with their army 
to force the Germans to make an honest effort 
to fulfill their treaty obligations. Whether 
this would be profitable to the French is 
another question. Morally it might be very 
beneficial to the Germans. 

The question of what the Germans are to 
pay and how they are to be made to pay it 
must precede the settlement of. any firm 
foundation in Europe. So far the United 
States has only “observed” this problem. 
We have maintained a kind of financial neu- 
trality. Yet our interests in the matter are 
so vital and our power so great that it can 
not be settled until we take a hand. We 
may let the matter go on needlessly two or 
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three years more as we let the war go on. 
But sooner or later we shall have to take some 
responsibility and the sooner the better for 
ourselves and the world, and the more in 
keeping with American tradition of courage 
and initiative. If the United States and 
Great Britain should join hands in cancelling 
debts, they could do so as part of a general 
plan of world reorganization and world re- 
form, in which limitation of armament on 
land shall be an important consideration. 
The new economic freedom which the nations 
would ‘ obtain could then be devoted to 
strengthening themselves sociaHy and in- 
dustrially. There are signs that this may 
eventually become the policy of the Harding 
Administration. It is absurd to suppose that 
statesmen of the quality of Mr. Hughes and 
Mr. Hoover have not grasped these outstand- 
ing facts in the European situation; the like- 
lihood is that. they are held back from 
announcing some such programme because 
public opinion has not been sufficiently edu- 
cated to support the one inevitable solution 
of the problem. Any signs of sanity on this 
great question are therefore to be welcomed. 
It is for this reason that Senator Borah’s 
recent statement, in which he practically 
approves the cancellation of debts, in case the 
European governments consent to certain 
reforms which are essential to the stability 
of Europe, is so important. Senator Borah 
cannot be accused of undue tenderness toward 
Europe, and the fact that he detects the im- 
possibility of continuing our present financial 
relations to our late allies, must be accepted 
as a disinterested acknowledgment that this 
policy is a mistake. If the Washington 
Administration is looking: for a world pro- 
gramme which will complete its fine achieve- 
ment ‘in naval limitation and the solution cf 
Far Eastern difficulties, here is one, at least in 
its broad outlines. Mr. Hughes has an 
opportunity such as has seldom before come 
to a Secretary of State, and Mr. Harding has 
one almost as epoch-making as that presented 
to Mr. Wilson. 


A Profiteer Tariff 


T PRESENT it seems impossible to 
hope for any sane consideration of 
American foreign relations from Con- 

gress. The thing that has chiefly marked 
the recent session at Washington is the utter 




















poverty of political ideas. Certain concep- 
tions in the direction of progress have come 
from the administration itself, particularly 
the conference on limitation of naval arma- 
ment, but few ideas invigorating the national 
life and pointing the way to future national 
usefulness have issued from Capitol Hill. 
Indeed, the most striking characteristic of 
the present session is the fact that its face 
seems to look exclusively to the past. Most 
of the problems that have engaged its at- 
tention belong to the most hackneyed period 
of Republican ascendency. The world is 
falling in ruins, but Congressmen seem unable 
to think of anything except the tariff, the 
bonus, and ship subsidies. 

The new tariff is the most striking illustra- 
tion of this prevalent absence of real po- 
litical thinking in this country. The listless- 
ness with which the bill finally passed the 
Senate, the opposition which it aroused 
among the more enlightened Republican 
members, tell the story. There was hardly 
any effort to conceal.the real motives that 
prompted its passage. The purpose of. any 
protective tariff, of course, is to increase 
prices; that is, it is a governmental inter- 
ference with the natural processes of trade; 
it aims to put money into the pockets of 
manufacturers, merchants, and farmers by 
stifling competition. But seldom has this 
purpose been pursued so shamelessly as in 
the latest bill. There is such a thing as the 
protective theory and, although the highest 
economic thinking in all parts of the world 
rejects it as unsound, it at least furnishes a 
basis for discussion. But the present meas- 
ure is not a protective measure. Mr. Taft, 
in his ill-fated experiment with the tariff, 
adopted the principle—or attempted to 
adopt it—of making the duty represent the 
difference in cost of production in the United 
States and its foreign competitors. The 
theory back of this programme was that the 
public paid a somewhat higher price, repre- 
sented by the duty; that this increased price 
went into the pockets of: the working man, 
the net result of the proceeding being to 
maintain the American industrial plant in 
full and working efficiency. That had ap- 
parently represented the orthodox Republican 
principle up to the present time. 

But the present tariff makers have thrown 
this principle to the winds. They have 
placed enormous duties upon all kinds of 
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products without the slightest regard to the 
so-called difference in the cost of production. 
The purpose is not so much primarily to en- 
courage American industry as it is to add 
enormously to prices and to give beneficiaries 
a chance to “cash in” during the period of 
Republican ascendency. In other words the 
new tariff is simply a profiteer tariff—not a 
protective tariff. It seems inconceivable 
that its framers regard it as having any per- 
manence; they know that the American 
people will not endure it long; but the brutal 
fact is that it will remain in the law books for 
two or three years and that the profits of that 
period will be enormous. To accuse a con- 
gressional majority of such utter wantonness 
as this is not a pleasant duty, but it is hard to 
put any other construction upon recent events. 


Moral Aspects of the Railroad Strike 


HE demoralization of two of Amer- 

ica’s basic industries, coal mining and 

transportation, has naturally furnished 
material for a considerable amount of funda- 
mental thinking. One wholesome result has 
been to give certain issues a new prominence. 
The points involved in the railroad strike 
have put this dispute on a higher plane than 
mere questions of wages and working con- 
ditions. The matter of seniority did not 
turn so much upon material advantage as 
upon principle. Are matters of honor bind- 
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THE ABSENCE OF “SOCIAL CONSCIENCE” 

Which explains so many of the unfortunate circum- 

stances of industrial disputes, is illustrated by such 
happenings as this 
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ing upon employers? Are they to keep their 
promises to those who enter their servicer 
Was it more important that justice should 
be done the new workers who accepted jobs 
under specific promises or more important 
that transportation should be restored to 
its normal status? The weakness of the 
Administration’s attitude was that it seemed 
to place expediency above principle. That 
is a fatal mistake for any administration 
to make. President Harding’s proposal 
amounted to a demand that the railroads 
break their promises to their new employees. 
That public opinion did not support this at- 
. tempted solution but expressed a willingness 
to submit to any hardship rather than con- 
done the violation of an agreement was the 
most satisfactory aspect of the crisis; it 
again proved, what has been proved so many 
times, that the American conscience is sound, 
that it believes there is such a fundamental 
thing as honor, and that the preservation of 
this high standard is far more important even 
than the uninterrupted running of the trains. 

There is nothing quite so needed in the 
considération of the labor problem as a little 
wholesome thinking along these lines. The 
development of what is usually called the 
“social conscience’ is perhaps the final 
achievement of civilization. Broadly speak- 
ing this is nothing more than the old familiar 
doctrine that a man does not live for himself 
-alone. Every American and every group of 
Americans are part of that great community 
collectively known as the American people. 
That a man has responsibilities toward him- 
self and toward his family, is generally rec- 
ognized; his obligations toward the great 
_ mass of his fellow citizens are not so quickly 
grasped. Yet no man is morally a free agent; 
his conduct, if the ultimate purposes of 
civilization are to be accomplished, must be 
controlled in a measure by his duties to the 
masses of his fellow citizens. This concep- 
tion is one that apparently makes progress 
slowly among labor organizations. The claim 
which they most frequently make is that they 
have absolute liberty to leave their work for 
any cause at a moment’s notice. Probably 
most free-born Americans would endorse 
this declaration of right; yet, in so vital a 
matter as transportation, it is questionable 
whether it is true. That workmen have the 


legal right to do this no man disputes; but 
there are other considerations involved than 
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the purely legalistic ones. There is the con- 
sideration, above all, of social responsibility 
—of the duty which every train worker and 
railroad shopman owes to his fellow citizens. 
The railroad employee has this responsibility 
to a greater degree than the worker in the 
steel mill or the cotton factory. By ceasing 
to work he can destroy the economic machine 
and bring untold misery upon millions of his 
fellow countrymen, and the mere fact that 
he possesses such power means that he has a 
great responsibility in the way that he uses 
it. The time may come, indeed, when his 
wrongs may be so great that he is justified in 
going to the extreme of striking, and of thus 
disrupting the industrial and social organi- 
zation; the point, however, is that it is a 
power which is not to be used wantonly and 
frequently. The act of leaving a passenger 
train in the Arizona desert, with consequent 
suffering to women and children, is an ex- 
treme evidence that this sense of responsibility 
is absent; yet this same failing has marked 
the whole railroad strike. 

It was because the shopmen gave no signs 
of recognizing any social obligation that 
public opinion turned so unanimously against 
them. The American people promptly de- 
cided that the recent dispute was not a case 
in which the shopmen were justified in ex- 
ercising their power. Their claims had been 
painstakingly and impartially investigated by 
a governmental tribunal, which had decided 
that their pay should be slightly reduced. 
The workers themselves ultimately accepted 
this point of view, for they agreed to go back 
to work and submit their original case for a 
rehearing. The strike under these con- 
ditions was therefore a manifestation of a 
lack of “social conscience,” of a failure to ap- 
preciate the point that the workers have 
duties to their countrymen as well as to 
themselves: When this sense of responsi- 
bility becomes part of the philosophy of 
labor unions, as well as of employers, the 
greatest step will have been taken toward 
solving this great national problem. 


A Labor Board with Real Power 


HE mere fact that railroad workers 
are not free agents in the sense that 
most workers are, is the idea that 


should animate the national policy in the ° 
supervision of railroad labor. This concep- 

















tion—that railroads, among all the forms of 
private property, occupy a peculiar and 
unique position—is the foundation of the 
present system of railroad control. The 
owners of railroad securities were originally 
just as unwilling to accept this contention as 
are the workers of the present time; they 
could not at first perceive that there was any 
essential difference between a railroad and, 
say, a steel mill or a shoe factory. But the 
“agitators’’ who forced the first Interstate 
Commerce Law through Congress succeeded 
in demonstrating a distinction. The state 
asserted its power to regulate railroads—a 
regulation that has now reached the point of 
actually fixing rates and controlling service— 
chiefly on two grounds: the railroad operated 
on a public franchise and actually used public 
property, facts which in themselves gave the 
state the power to stipulate the terms upon 
which these privileges should be enjoyed. 
Moreover, the railroad was a monopoly; its 
management intimately affected the comfort, 
the prosperity, and even the daily lives of 
the people; it wielded the power almost of 
life and death. On this foundation was 
built the early system of railroad control. 
This control was very slight. The first inter- 
state commerce act merely gave the com- 
mission the power to investigate charges and 
to make recommendations. The many rail- 
road commissions established in the states at 
first likewise possessed only such advisory 
power. It was believed that such recommen- 
dations, after careful investigation, and sup- 
ported, as they would be, by public senti- 
ment, would carry such authority that the 
‘ railroads would accept them. History dem- 
onstrated that this expectation was illusory; 
the railroads seldom paid much attention to 
the “advisory”’ verdicts of the commissions; 
and the outcome was the extension of power 
to its present proportions—that is, giving 
the commissions the authority, in case of 
necessity, to fix rates and to supervise service. 

Is a similar revolution taking place in the 
governmental determination of wages? The 
Transportation Act has apparently accom- 
plished in this regard about the same thing 
that the first Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission accomplished in the matter of rates. 
It gave a commission merely the power to 
investigate wages and make recommenda- 
tions. It did not give this commission the 
authority definitely to determine these wages. 
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SAMUEL GOMPERS 


President of the American Federation 6f Labor, who is 
strongly opposed to the Labor Board or to any official 
interference in labor disputes 


The authors of this legislation argued, just as 
did the authors of the original Interstate 
Commerce Act, that the decisions of the 
Labor Board would be so just and would be 
based so intelligently upon the ascertainment 
of the facts, that the workingman would ac- 
cept them. But this theory has worked out 
no better in the case of wages than it did in 
the case of rates. Just as the managements 
ignored the “recommendations” of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission on rates, so 
have the shopmen refused to abide by the first 
important verdict in which wages were re- 
duced, and have resorted to the drastic pro- 
cedure of striking. 

Thus events form a suggestive historical 
parallel. Both capital and labor reacted to- 
ward “advisory” regulations in precisely 
the same way. In regard to capital the 
problem was solved—and solved, on the 
whole, satisfactorily—by giving the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission the power to 
make its decisions compulsory. Inevitably 
the question arises as to whether the problem 
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affecting wages cannot be solved in the same 
way. There are many signs that this is the 
outcome which the labor leaders most dread. 
From the beginning Mr. Gompers and his 
associates have shown the greatest hostility 
to the Labor Board; they opposed its creation, 
they have fought it insistently for two years; 
there are indications that the recent shop- 
men’s strike was not so much a demonstra- 
tion against wage reductions as an attempt 
to destroy the Labor Board itself. But it 
must be remembered that the railroads in 
the old days fought rate laws just as bitterly. 
Nice constitutional points arose in the rate 
laws which were satisfactorily settled by the 
Supreme Court; similarly difficult points im- 
mediately rise when it is proposed that a 
governmental body fix wages. Mr. Gompers 
declares that such a provision would contra- 
vene the constitutional prohibition against 
“involuntary servitude’’; the government has 
no power to compel any man to work against 
his will. Yet it is doubtful whether this is a 
valid objection. Of course any free Ameri- 
can citizen has the right to leave his employ- 
ment at any time and for any cause what- 
ever; that is a point which no one for the 
moment disputes. But a concerted strike 
of several hundred thousand people, in 
obedience to orders from a general organiza- 
tion, in defiance of a decision of a govern- 
mental tribunal, involves a very different 
situation; here the question of conspiracy 
enters, for which the leaders could probably 
be held responsible. It is not improbable, 
therefore, that such a new wage-forcing pro- 
vision would be indorsed by the Supreme 
Court. 

And .a_ new tribunal, with these great 
powers, would work greatly to the advantage 
of the men. The likelihood is that a Federal 
Tribunal would deal generously with them, 
and that their wages would be higher than 
they obtain under the present haphazard 
system. This, indeed, is one of the serious 
objections to the plan, but it is an objection 
from the owners’ standpoint, not the men’s. 
The one demonstrated fact is that the Labor 
Board, as at present organized, is not a suc- 
cess. The equal representation of manage- 


ment and workers—‘‘the labor group” and 
the “management group’’—is an absurdity. 
These groups, of course, always vote one way; 
their members are advocates, nothing more. 
If there is to be a Labor Board, exercising 
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real power, it should be a judicial body, like 
the Interstate Commerce Commission; none 
of its members should be selected because 
they represent parties to the question in dis- 
pute. A group of five impartial and able 
men, interested only in fair dealing, would 
seem best qualified for work of this kind. 


New York’s Hard-Working Governor 


OVERNOR NATHAN L. MILLER, 
& of New York, has been rather fortu- 
nate in the time of his appearance in 

the political field. It is safe to say that ten 
years ago a man of his type could hardly 
have been elected governor of the largest 
American state; it is also certain that a 
leader of his political temperament and po- 
litical record would not have received a re- 
nomination. For the atmosphere that has 
gathered around Governor Miller is of the 
quality that it was once popular to denounce 
as “standpat’’—an expression now softened 
into “conservative.” Personally, all accounts 
agree in describing him as a somewhat for- 
midable man. He does not easily unbend; 
his relations with newspaper men and other 
indispensable intimates is said not to be 
especially genial; he has no back-slapping in- 
clinations; he possesses no small talk; his 
imagination is not lively or emotional; his 
business sense, however, is highly developed. 
The picture that comes from Albany is that 
of a man who is always hard at work. The 
attitude which has become most familiar is 
that of a patient gentleman constantly bend- 
ing over his desk, sometimes far into the night, 
only ceasing to pore over one public document 
to take up immediately another, examining 
with an accountant’s eye each separate item 
in an appropriation bill, scanning the dreary 
reports of a multitude of state employees, oc- 
casionally ringing the bell for some subordi- 
nate who can supply certain missing details, 
now and then engaging in a pithy interview 
with some man or woman who has a legiti- 
mate call upon his time. This portrait sug- 
gests no American statesman quite so much as 
one of Governor Miller’s most distinguished 
predecessors —the ex-sheriff of Buffalo, who, 
forty years ago, made such a national repu- 
tation for a similarly assiduous devotion to 
official routine that he wound up his career 
as President Cleveland. Governor Miller’s 
speeches show the same qualities. They are 

















not oratorical master- 
pieces; their literary 
style toofrequently sug- 
gests the Court of Ap- 
peals—the distin- 
guished tribunal where 
the present governor 
obtained his real train- 
ing for public service; 
yet if one really wishes 
to learn the facts about 
the business of Ameri- 
ca’s greatest common- 
wealth, set forth earn- 
estly, fearlessly, and 
intelligibly, he could 
find no better textbook. 
Here again one does not 
meet the denunciations 
of Bosses and Corpora- 
tions that formed the 
great political stock in 
trade before the war. 
But there is much care- 
fully thought-out dis- 
cussion of such matters 
as taxation, transit, the 
reform of penal institu- 
tions, the necessity of 
administering a_ state 
from a business and not 
a political standpoint. 
The governor, to. the 
consternation of poli- 
ticians, believes in abol- 
ishing useless offices — 
and abolishes them. He 
believes that the ques- 
tion whether one should 
pay a fare of five or ten cents for a street- 
car ride is something to be decided by a 
competent tribunal after the careful con- 
sideration of all the evidence, and not some- 
thing to be decided by newspaper headlines. 
He does not like the eighteenth amendment, 
but insists that it shall be rigidly enforced. 
He regards direct primaries as a mistake and 
has succeeded in restoring the convention 
system for the nomination of state officers. 
Yet Governor Miller nourishes certain ideas 
that, ten years ago, would have marked him 
as a “progressive.”’ He is much interested 
in children’s courts, in the care and training 
of the blind, the deaf, the crippled, and the 
deformed; he has successfully promoted a 
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NATHAN L. MILLER 


Governor of New York State, who combines an interest in better social 

legislation with a deep respect for the rights of property, and whose indus- 

try, sobriety, honesty, and old-fashioned leadership contrast rather refresh- 
ingly with certain demagogic tendencies of the time 


law by which the state pays wages to the in- 
mates of penal institutions; he has removed 
an inadequate workmen’s compensation law 
from the books and replaced it with one 
that greatly improves the position of laboring 
men. As to his honesty and conscientious 
purpose there is no question. A recent in- 
quiry into certain financial transactions of 
New York disclosed the astonishing fact that 
Governor Miller was paying certain official 
expenses out of his private pocket! 

The main fact this record shows is that the 
Governor strongly believes in the institution 
of property, has no sympathy with radicalism 
or even with that kind of progressivism that 
regards the Federal constitution as old fogey. 
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IMMIGRANTS AT ELLIS ISLAND 


The new 3 per cent. law has succeeded in keeping out of the United States a 
huge influx of the less desirable immigrants from Central and Southeastern 
Europe. The demand is general that this law, or one based upon the same 
principles, be made the permanent immigration policy of the United States 


Another way of phrasing it is to say that he 
is not a demagogue. At times, indeed, he 
seems almost to court unpopularity, and to 
derive a certain pleasure in performing a 
public act which will arouse the fury of the 
Hearst newspapers. This is the reason why 
his appearance in American public life is 
well-timed. The trail of the demagogue is 
altogether too apparent now in Washington 
and in most state capitals. It is clouding 
public thought at a time when clear thinking 
is the most pressing public need. It is at 
present the chief impediment to the many 
great problems that must be solved if the 
world is to regain its equilibrium. Many of 
the statesmen most distinguished as progres- 
sives in the pre-war era did not successfully 
stand the test of that crisis. Some of them 
turned out to be pacifists, pro-Germans, ob- 
structors of the American effort; many are 
still performing a similar rdle in peace. A 
new note is needed in American life; the 
renaissance of the Cleveland spirit would 
vastly help in the present confusion. This 


perhaps explains the 
fact that a conservative 
like Governor Miller is 
gaining a certain 
amount of public ap- 
plause. It is not neces- 
sary to agree with all 
the details of his pro- 
gramme in order to re- 
gard him as a success. 
Yet he does stand for 
clear thinking, for look- 
ing facts in the face, for 
attending to the day’s 
work rather than chas- 
ing a cheap and fleeting 
popularity, for promot- 
ing substantial progress 
rather than circulating 
a few catch phrases. At 
no time is the stand- 
patter, in the old odious 
sense of that word, a 
lovely figure; but never 
will directness, honesty, 
industry, ability, and 
disinterestedness be 
unpopular qualities in 
an American public 
man. 


Three Per Cent. Immigration Biologically 
Considered 


HE final report of the Immigration 

Department on the operations of the 

3 per cent. immigration law discloses 
that that measure has satisfactorily accom- 
plished its purpose. That purpose was 
frankly to encourage the entrance of north- 
western Europeans and to limit the arrivals 
from central and southeastern Europe. The 
figures now published show that at least the 
second part of this programme has been at- 
tained. Practically all the quotas from 
eastern and southeastern Europe have been 
filled, and it is quite apparent that only the 
existence of the law has prevented them from 
being greatly exceeded. The quotas for 
northwestern Europe, on the other hand, have 
not been filled. However, the advocates of 
the new procedure will not regard this as a 
serious interference with the plan. The most 
pressing necessity was to keep out of the 
country the great “hordes’’ from the more 























backward countries which were expected to 
crowd American ports at the end of the war. 
The fact that immigration from. Great Brit- 
ain, Ireland, Scandinavia, Denmark, and 
Germany has not come in desirable propor- 
tions may be temporarily disappointing, but 
the probability is that this disinclination is 
only temporary, and that, as soon as European 
conditions clear up somewhat, the old-time 
exodus will be resumed. 

There is no reason why the teachings of 
modern science, especially biology, should not 
have at least an influence in determining the 
policy of nations. And one controversy 
which raged rather fiercely all through the 
Nineteenth Century has the utmost bearing 
upon the immigration policy of the United 
States; that is the contending issue of heredity 
and environment, discussed in an article in 
this issue of the WorLp’s Work. What 
determines the characteristics of living mat- 
ter, the qualities with which it was born, 
which are innate in the germ plasm from 
which it has developed, or the environmental 
influences to which it has been subjected? 
Modern science has apparently decided pretty 
definitely in favor of heredity. We are what 
we are born; qualities may indeed lie quies- 
cent and be brought forth by education and 
opportunity—in that fact lies the hope of 
democracy; but in its broad aspect heredity 
is the most important fact. And _ history 
and ethnology seem to prove that the same 
truth receives an even stronger illustration in 
the matter of race. The idea that one people 
is just as good as another, that a Zulu in the 
jungle can ultimately become as capable po- 
litically and industrially as an Anglo-Saxon, 
may satisfy the zeal of the political senti- 
mentalist, but it will never appeal to the prac- 
tical statesman. And the peopling of a great 
nation is fundamentally a practical matter. 
If America is to realize its fullest possibilities, 
it must exercise the principle of selection. 
Up to the present time it has ignored this 
method. Our policy of opening our gates to 
all comers has really meant that we have 
recognized no distinctions among peoples, 
that we have refused to admit that one pre- 
sented better material for citizenship than 
another, and that we have pinned our faith 
on the existence of some wonder-working al- 
chemy in the American atmosphere which 
could transmute an inferior race into a su- 
perior one. But the teaching of all history, 
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as well as the experiments of the biological 
laboratory, show the absurdity of any such 
easy-going philosophy, and the nation has 
reached the point where it should base its 
future upon scientific and historical fact. 
This is really the argument in favor of the 
3 per cent. immigration law. It does not 
directly apply this principle of selection, it 
is true; that is, it does not, in so many words 
limit immigration in future to particular 
races and particular nations. Yet indi- 
rectly it does accomplish a result which is 
not dissimilar. It takes the population of 
1910 as representing the proportions of dif- 
ferent peoples which, under the practical 
limitations of the problem, may be regarded 
as furnishing the desirable racial composi- 
tion of the future United States. The great 
majority of that population came from the 
countries of northwestern Europe—Germany, 
Scandinavia, Great Britain, and Ireland. 
There are few who have studied the matter 
who do not regard these peoples as the most 
desirable elements with which to construct 
the nation. By limiting future arrivals to 
3 per cent. of these stocks, therefore, the law 
does provide that the American people of the 
future, as well as of the present, shall be 
chiefly from the races of northwestern Eu- 
rope. That is the reason why this law, or one 
based upon the same principles, should repre- 
sent the permanent policy of the Republic. 


Child Labor a Great Agricultural Problem 


RECENT report of the Census De- 
A partment makes it clear that by no 

means all the abuses of child labor 
are confined to cotton mills and canning 
factories, although these two industries are 
the ones that figure most in public discus- 
sions of this question. These new statistics 
indicate, first of all, that the child-labor 
situation is improving. The number of 
children from ten to fifteen years gainfully 
employed is now 1,060,858, of whom 714,248 
are boys and 346,610 are girls. This isa 
decrease of 46.7 per cent.—or nearly one-half 
—from 1910. Such progress in one of the 
greatest reforms of the day is naturally a mat- 
ter for congratulation and, at a time when at- 
tention is rather closely riveted on our national 
shortcomings, may be regarded as an item 
which belongs emphatically on the other side 
of the ledger. 
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THE CHILD LABOR PROBLEM TO-DAY 


Is chiefly an agricultural problem. Great progress has 

been made in protecting children from the exploitation 

of manufacturers but little in protecting them from the 
exploitation of farmers 


But the fact that needs chiefly to be cir- 
culated is that overwhelmingly the larger 
number of children are employed to-day not 
in the textile mills but on the farms. There 
are certain parts of the country where the 
laws do not sufficiently protect children in 
factories; the greatest abuses, however, exist 


in the agricultural occupations. Thus the 
census discloses that there are 185,337 


children from ten to fifteen employed in 
manufacturing and mechanical industries, 
against the 647,309 at work in agriculture, 
forestry and animal industry. This revela- 
tion, of course, is not especially new. It has 
been recognized for a long time that agricul- 
ture, not factory life, provided the great child- 
labor problem. Children are found working in 
sugar-beet fields, onion fields, truck gardens, 
cotton fields, and especially in the one-crop 
tenant areas. In many of these sections they 
are exploited as ruthlessly as in the factory 
and the mill. In the regions where children 
dre used in this way, certain other necessities 
of progress are also usually absent; the illiter- 
acy rate is invariably high, juvenile delin- 
quency forms a pressing problem, health and 
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sanitary advantages are below par. Yet legis- 
lation seeking to abolish child labor from the 
farm has made much slower progress than that 
aimed at similar conditions in the factory. 
The child-labor law recently declared un- 
constitutional, for example, did not affect 
child labor in agriculture; the fact is that the 
farmers have almost invariably succeeded in 
preventing any legislation that is intended 
to deprive them of this particular source of 
labor supply... This is a detail that is not 
creditable to the agricultural regions. It is 
a matter that might profitably engage the 
energies of the farm bloc in Washington. 


Good News for Babies and the 
Middle Aged 


ESPITE the fact that death and hu- 
|) man misery in all forms have been 

stalking the earth for the last ten 
years, the latest mortality figures indicate 
that the American man, woman, and child 
have a stronger grip on existence than ever 
before. Nothing is quite so significant of 
civilized progress as the death rate, and this 
country can therefore find much cause for 
congratulation in the fact that its death rate 
is constantly decreasing. In 1900 the death 
rate per thousand of population in this 
country was 17.2; in 1910 this had dropped 
to 15.6 and in 1920 to 13.9. The United 
States Health Service, which has compiled 
these figures, believes that 1920 would have 
made a much better record had it not been 
for the influenza epidemic which took a heavy 
toll of lives that year. Except for this, the 
mortality rate, it believes, would have 
dropped to 12.8, and the rate of decline itself 
would have amounted to 18 per cent. An 
analysis of these figures brings out the even 
more encouraging fact that not only is the 
death rate decreasing, but the rate of decrease 
is getting larger. 

These statistics bring the greatest cheer to 
babies and to those who have reached middle 
age. The young—those from fifteen to thirty 
—have no great cause for rejoicing; indeed, the 
death rate of those whose ages range between 
these points has increased in the last ten years. 
For those who are fifteen years old this increase 
is 10.2 per cent. and for those who are thirty 
it is 6 percent. Here again, however, there is 
no cause for permanent discouragement; 
these are the years chiefly affected by in- 
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fluenza, and this tempor- 


ary infliction of 1920 
probably explains this 
apparent increasing sus- 
ceptibility to death of the 
youthful stock. But 
babies under one year 
have been the main ben- 
eficiaries of this better 
order of things, and there 
the improvement is fairly 
sensational. In the last 
ten years there has been 
a decrease of 21.4 per 
cent. in the infant mor- 
tality rate; in 1910, that 
is, 114.62 babies died out 
of every thousand born, 
and in 1920 this rate had 
fallen to 90.11. This, 
compared with the na- 
tions of Europe, is a low 
percentage, and indicates 
that in everything that 
constitutes physical .pro- 
gress, the United States 
is rapidly forging ahead. 

It is also much to the 
national credit that peo- 
ple forty, fifty, and sixty 
are also demonstrating 
an increasingly tenacious 
hold on life. This pericd 

















from forty to sixty is usu- 
ally the era referred to as 
a man’s “prime” —at 
least for .the. fortunate 
one who has realized 
something that approaches his capacity; 
and it is a not unhopeful sign that those 
who have attained these ages indicate a 
successful determination to resist the en- 
ervating effect of years. After sixty, how- 
ever, though the ability to keep alive is 
gaining somewhat, the struggle is apparently 
not so successful. 


Lord Northcliffe and the Standard Oil 
Company 


UCH has been written of Lord North- 
cliffe in the American press, yet it 
remains true of this great journalist, 

as of most other men, that nothing is quite so 
revealing as his letters. 


The papers of the 


© Moffett 


THE LATE LORD NORTHCLIFFE 


Who, in a letter to Ambassador Page, gives his first impressions of America just 
entering the War, and also reveals a hitherto unpublished episode concerning 


the Standard Oil Company 


late Walter H. Page contain several letters 
from Lord Northcliffe, written while he was 
British Commissioner to the United States 
in the summer of 1917. One has particular 
interest. It shows Northcliffe as his inti- 
mates have pictured him—his habit of early 
rising, his interest in America and Americans, 
his free use of American slang, his hatred of 
red tape, above all, the directness and com- 
mon sense with which he reached decisions. 
This letter has great historic interest also, as 
disclosing the attitude of American business 
men toward the war. The Standard Oil 
Company has suffered much criticism for its 
policies in peace; it is only fair that its be- 
havior in war should be placed on the other 
side of the account. The letter is as follows: 
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Monday, 5:30 a. m., 13 August, 1917 
Manchester-by-the-Sea, Mass. 
My DEAR PAGE: 

For reasons that will be obvious to you, ere you 
have read many lines, | do not often inflict my 
writing, but you and yours have been so much in 
the talk and thought of this kind house and its 
sweet chatelaine, that | am moved, roused by the 
Whippoor Will, to rise while my secretary sleeps. 
It is a beautiful, still, sunshine morning, with the 
Atlantic murmuring little messages from England, 
that bring those horrid gusts of homesickness which 
you and dear Mrs. Page must have experienced by 
thousands in your long exile. This North Shore, 
its greenery, its beaches, homes, white sails, and 
rushing of automobiles, is just beginning to know 
the shadow that lies across Europe. I am re- 
living 1914. There is the same enthusiasm of the 
boys, I see the same anxious eyes of the mothers. 


I used to think that the English and the Americans - 


had become quite different.. That is true as re- 
gards the 99,000,000, but the war shows me that 
there is a million who set the pace at a time like 
this great time, who are exactly like us as to char- 
acter, and with added gaiety and latent inventive- 
ness. Here in a world of Holmeses, Coolidges (I 
have not aspired to Lowells and CA BOTS) | 
have to notify myself vigorously that I am really 
in New England. , 

I cannot describe the multiplicity of kindnesses 
I have had since my Mayflower landed me on the 
Rock, two months ago this very morning. The 
telephone people (Vail is a great person) rushed 
private wires for me from my house to my office 
beside the St. Regis, and a private telegraph thence 
to my office in the Munsev Building in Washington, 
and at a time when the telephone men are drilling, 
or already gone, and the demand for Washington 
wires unprecedented. I have had no cross word 
or unkind action. 

In great privacy let me tell you of an enormous 
responsibility that was placed on my shoulders 
one midnight, in the form of a desperate cable 
from A. J. B. [Mr. Balfour] as to the immediate 
putting of our fleet out of action owing to an ap- 
parently suddenly discovered great shortage of oil. 
I had only been here a few days, but long enough 
to know that such fuel is already scarce here. | 
knew that that cable, if disclosed, would cause 
such a jump in the oil market as had never been 
known. I was up bright and early, I can assure 
you. .A little cautious pussyfooting as to the oil 
fuel situation brought no comfort—great demand, 
small supply—nothing doing. | read and re-read 
that telegram, and finally called up the Standard 
Oil head man. We met, and | gave him the cable 
to read, despite its “Most Urgent Most Secret” 
inscription. He read it slowly twice, gave it back 
to me, saying “If it can be done, it will be done.” 
I said nothing whatever about price. Those people 
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started in right there, and oil is pouring across the 
Atlantic with giant strides, and at a lower price 
than we have averaged over here. They could 
have squeezed millions out of our trouble if they 
had chosen. When I thanked them, they merely 
remarked, “‘It’s our war as well as yours.” I can 
imagine the panic at No. 10 if they had known 
that I had disclosed that cable to the oil con- 
trollers. 

I leave this peaceful house (and House), my 
kind Wallace (whom I saw with you at Ranelagh 
once) motors me to the Somerset Club to lunch, 
and then back to the tall buildings, the parading 
soldier boys, and the heat of New York. Here 
comes my nice American breakfast—cantaloupe, 
cream of wheat, peaches and cream, eggs, coffee 
and ice water, my Boston Post with ‘23 Killed 
in Air raid on Britain” and the enclosed most 
amusing story. 

The Essex Golf course here is about as good as 
Coombe Hill, with woodchucks thrown in! 

Many grateful thanks to you, my dear Mr. 
Ambassador, for making me known to these 
gracious hosts. My affectionate regards tothe 


dress. 
Ambassadress NORTHCLIFFE. 


Universal Military Training in Cleveland 
High Schools 


NE American city has answered the 
() question as to the value of military 

training in public schools. In the 
last five years the high schools of Cleveland, 
Ohio, have made this subject a fixed part of 
the curriculum. Every boy in the tenth 
and eleventh grades, unless he is physically 
unfit, or unless his parents are “conscientious 
objectors,”” must spend four periods a week 
preparing himself to defend his country at 
need. There are thirty-three high schools in 
the United States that have taken advantage 
of the provision of the National Defense Act 
of 1916, which provides for such training 
under the supervision of the Federal army. 
The Chamber of Commerce of Cleveland has 
just investigated the operations of this system 
at Cleveland, for the purpose of recommend- 
ing that it be abandoned or continued. It 
pronounces the experiment a success; Mr. 
Newton D. Baker, Secretary of War in Mr. 
Wilson’s Cabinet, is one of the Cleveland 
citizens who takes his stand with those who 
believe that this military training has had 
beneficial effects. The report maintains that 


it has not created a spirit of militarism, has 
not developed a cult of snobs, has not inspired 
a contempt fer law and order, or encouraged 
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the criminal instincts of its devotees; it finds, 
on the contrary, that it has improved the 
young men physically and morally, has in- 
creased their love of country, improved the 
quality of their citizenship, and given them a 
sense of responsibility which could have been 
obtained in no other way. An inquiry de- 
velops the fact that 82 per cent. of the parents 
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Secretary of War in President Wilson’s Cabinet, who is 

strongly in favor of universal military training for High 

School boys. He bases his argument upon the successful 

operation of compulsory military training in the Cleveland 
High Schools 


of the 3,600 boys who have engaged in the 
training are in favor of it. 

“Four school periods of forty-five minutes 
each,” the report explains, “are devoted to 
the training each week, three to military 
training and one to physical training. The 
military training is under the control of the 
army officers, but the physical training is 
frequently under the control of the physical 
directors of the schools. Besides the close 
and open order drill, in which the students 
are schooled, they study the Infantry Drill 
Regulations, Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
Manual, the Manual of Interior Guard Duty, 
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Butt’s Calisthenics, and Raycroft’s Manual 
of Physical Training. Lectures are given on 
the Army, military courtesy, the rifle, physi- 
cal training, military hygiene, sanitation, 
and first aid. Training is also given in rifle 
marksmanship, care of the rifle, minor tactics, 
signalling, scouting, bayonet work, and wood- 
craft. At the end of each year a field meet 
is held, at which competitive events are 
staged.” No boy can graduate from the 
Cleveland High Schools who has not taken 
this training, and colleges in which such train- 
ing is part of the curriculum give credit for it 
in the entrance requirements. 

Yet this five years’ experience has demon- 
strated the need of certain reforms. The 
fact that the instruction is largely in the hands 
of non-commissioned officers is regarded as a 
mistake. These men frequently lack interest 
in the work, and ordinarily they do not have 
the intelligence or bearing to win the respect 
of high school boys. The equipment fur- 
nished by the Government is inadequate, a 
fact which produces that carelessness in the 
uniform which has caused—and_ properly 
caused—much unfavorable criticism. Nor is 
discipline yet all that it should be; indeed, on 
this point, Cleveland admits a partial failure. 
The fields for drilling purposes are also in- 
adequate. These are matters that call for 
remedy; as to the value of the training in its 
large aspects there seems to be no question. 


Morality Among College Undergraduates 


RE the moral standards of young peo- 
ple to-day on a lower plane than 
those of a generation ago? There are 

few more interesting topics than this and cer- 
tainly none upon which public opinion seems 
to be so decided, for the verdict now is 
running strongly against the boy or girl of 
the present age. Freedom in dress; even 
greater freedom in dancing; easy-going man- 
ners; an increasing camaraderie between boys 
and girls—these phenomena have led to 
many solemn pulpit and magazine discourses 
on the degeneration of morals; and even 
the old familiar example of Rome in the 
days of its decline has again been dragged into 
public notice as a warning. On one point 
there has been general agreement, and that is 
that college undergraduates are a much more 
loosely living lot than their fathers and grand- 
fathers were. 

















THE CAMPUS OF AN AMERICAN UNIVERSITY 


An investigation recently conducted by the United States 
Public Health Service rather discourages an idea at pres- 
ent prevailing that college men of the present generation 
are looser livers than their fathers and grandfathers were 


Excitement on this point has reached so 
high a pitch, indeed, that probably a few 
facts, one way or the other, will not greatly 
influence public discussion. Yet an investi- 
gation concerning the morals of college under- 
graduates which has just been concluded by 
the Federal Bureau of Education and the 
National Health Service is worthy of atten- 
tion. The preliminary report admits that 
the methods of inquiry are not extremely 
scientific; but it believes that the results shed 
the utmost light upon this great question. 
They have certainly studied the morals of 
college men in the most practical way. The 
inevitable result of sexual immorality in any 
community is the presence of social disease; 
on the whole, the extent to which these dis- 
tressing infections exist may be taken as a 
satisfactory index of the extent to which any 
group habitually transgresses the. accepted 
canons of sexual behavior. Moreover, the 
materials for. the investigation are ready to 
hand, for practically every educational insti- 
tution submits its students to periodical 
physical examinations. The Health Service 
has obtained data in sixty-five colleges and 
universities, including virtually all the most 
important institutions in this country. The 
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results do not justify the gloomy preachments 
which are now so plentiful throughout the 
land; indeed they show that there has been a 
great decrease in the prevalence of social 
disease among American college boys in the 
last fifteen or twenty years. Thus the Uni- 
versity of X, after a rigid physical examina- 
tion of 7,000 students, found only twenty 
cases of infection. This is a percentage of 
about .0028, a percentage so small as to be 
fairly startling, for the percentage for the 
general population, as revealed in military 
examinations during the war, was about 5.6. 
This state of affairs apparently reflects con- 
ditions in the whole American undergraduate 
world, for the judgment of the college presi- 
dents who forward the information is that 
the morals of undergraduates of the present 
time are on a vastly higher plane than they 
were twenty or thirty years ago. 

The reasons assigned for this improvement 
are as interesting as the improvement itself. 
They disclose that the very things which now 
so shock the older generation—the preco- 
cious knowledge of sex matters possessed by 
the young, and the familiar association of 
boys and girls which is characteristic of the 
present-day—largely explain the apparently 
increasing cleanliness of their lives. Most 
college presidents explain the absence of 
contamination not necessarily on the ground 
of improved morality but of improved intel- 
ligence. Whether boys of the present genera- 
tion are essentially more virtuous than their 
fathers may be fairly disputed, but the evi- 
dence clearly shows they are certainly much 
wiser. They understand, as their predeces- 
sors never did, the physical consequences 
that result from promiscuity, and this knowl- 
edge is evidently a deterrent. Coéducation 
is also praised as an elevating influence 
morally. Constant association with whole- 
some girls of their own social class subtly 
creates a respect for womanhood which in 
itself is a tremendous incentive to decent 
living. The great development of athletic 
and outdoor sports—long recognized as one of 
the strongest forces working for morality, giv- 
ing, as it does, the opportunity for a healthy 
expression of vitality—is another influence in 
the same direction. Emphasis is also laid upon 
the disappearance of the saloon, which has for 
generations been a promoter of other forms of 
vice than the alcoholic. 

The tendency of the mature to denounce 
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TYPICAL 
This type of story, 
widely distributed forty or fifty years ago. 


‘DIME NOVELS” 
a development of the sixties and seventies, has recently attracted some of the interest that was 
A collection of fifteen hundred of them, on exhibition at the New York Public 


Library, created more than a little favorable comment, which contrasted sharply with the criticism of an earlier day 


the morals of the young is a persistent human 
trait against which every one should be on his 
guard. There is nothing quite so solemn and 
arresting as a fact; and this official survey is 
worth thousands of volumes of discussion and 
millions of speeches. 


A Belated Recognition of the ‘‘Dime 


Novel’”’ 


LITERARY collection recently put on 
exhibition at the New York Public 
Library will bring many fond recol- 

lections to the older generation of Americans. 
Some conoisseur in American literature— 
American literature, that is, of the authentic 
variety, not the feeble imitations of European 
culture that so frequently pass for such in 
this country—has presented the library 
with several hundred of those red and blue 
and vellow-covered volumes that once cir- 
culated so extensively in this country as 
“Dime Novels.”” To many mature Ameri- 
cans the first sight of these familiar friends 
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will vivify painful recollections of the wood- 
shed and the maternal slipper; for in that 
period which George Ade has happily char- 
acterized as the “yappy seventies” the belicf 


‘prevailed in well-regulated American homes 


that the influence of these volumes was al- 
together pernicious, that boys, after reading 
them, proceeded to dedicate their lives to 
careers of crime—that they donned mocassins 
and buckskin trousers and became highway 
robbers, ‘“‘road agents,’ Indian fighters, 
Mississippi pilots, and other desperate fre- 
quenters of the frontier. These paper books 
were of a convenient size to slip between the 
pages of a spelling book or a geography, with 
a consequently amazing development of 
studiousness in the school room, even among 
the least scholarly members of the class. In 
those days, therefore, “Dime Novels”’ had a 
very bad name—a reputation that still too 
tenaciously persists. But now one of the 
greatest of American libraries joyfully ac- 
cepts a gift of about fifteen hundred of the 
proscribed volumes, and proudly exhibits the 
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tattered and bethumbed collection to an ad- 
miring public. 

And well it may. Arnold Bennett de- 
clared that, as literature, Mark Twain’s 
“Life on the Mississippi’? was worth all the 
novels of Hawthorne and Scott and Dickens 
put together. It was literature in a sense 
that these other classics were not—it was a 
vivid transcript from life, a description of 
actual men and women, an indelible picture 
of scenes and events in a civilization that 
has now passed away. On a similar ground 
does this large array of Dime Novels find its 
justification. They give a picture of pioneer 
days in New England, the Middle States, 
Ohio, the Mississippi Valley, and the Far 
West—for their scope, historically and ter- 
ritorially, is a comprehensive one—that a 
thousand histories can never provide. 

Clergymen might denounce them in their 
sermons, educators bewail them as degrading 
to the popular taste, yet a boy whose imagi- 
nation was constantly playing with the woods, 
the frontier, with Daniel Boone, Kit Carson, 
Mad Anthony Wayne, Ethan Allen, “Texas 
Jack,” “Indian Jim,” “Old Zip,” “Oregon 
Sol,” ‘Idaho Tom’’—for historic and fictitious 
personages move indiscriminately across the 
scene—and who followed the great American 
settlement up the Susquehanna and the Mo- 
hawk Valley, or along the Santa Fe and the 
Oregon trails, was daily absorbing something 
which was fundamentally healthy. It was 
meat of this kind which the Dime Novel gave 
him. Bad men—red and white—it is true, 
were frequently met on the way; the bowie 
knife occasionally landed between the fourth 
and fifth ribs; an unpopular citizen not un- 
commonly found himself dangling on the end 
of a rope from the nearest tree; scalps were 
unceremoniously lifted from the heads of 
the innocent; and incautious travelers were 
summarily relieved of their bags of gold (not 
cash); but virtue was always rewarded and 
wickedness was always punished. These 
hardy writers had no interest in sex problems 
or psychoanalysis or the domestic triangle, 
and the proceedings of the present-day movie 
palace would have greatly astonished them. 
They knew nothing of the refinements of 
literary style; but they did much pioneer work 
in developing the best and most wholesome 
things in the American character, and the be- 
lated fame that is coming to them is their due. 
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Libraries for the New American Marine 


to learn that one of the things most 
to be desired in the new American 
Merchant Marine is a supply of reading 
matter. The question of American shipping 
has been discussed from many points of view, 
but not till recently have the literary tastes 
of sailors elicited much popular attention. 
Yet the matter is extremely important. We 
cannot have a Merchant Marine without 
sailors, and the more interesting and attrac- 
tive life is made for the men, the more likely 
are Americans to be drawn into this service. 
Existence at sea is ordinarily more wearisome 
for the forecastle than it is for the cabin. 
Recreations are not plentiful, social ameni- 
ties not always the most wholesome. The 
universal solvent for tedium at sea is usually 
reading, yet until recently almost no pro- 
vision had been made for the common sailor. 
The cabins of passenger ships, of course, have 
had their libraries, but who ever gave a 
thought to providing magazines and books 
for the lonely denizens of merchantmen? 
Thus the work recently begun by the 
American Merchant Marine Library Asso- 
ciation (Mrs. Henry Howard, President) is 
one that makes a wide appeal. Already this 
organization has placed libraries on more than 
nine hundred American ships. The books are 
not only standard works of fiction, but works 
of general and technical character. Ship- 
masters testify as to the value of these col- 
lections. The men read them eagerly, and 
the ships that contain these small libraries 
are far more popular than the rest. For the 
most part the volumes are supplied by 
friends; it is therefore hoped that the reader 
of these lines will go through his own library 
and send such books as he can spare to 
one of the distributing agents. The na- 
tional headquarters is 82 Beaver Street, 
New York. 


Presa the public may be surprised 


A Correction 


Work, there appeared, on page 284, a 

photograph copyrighted by C. R. Lewis 
of Spokane, the copyright notice of which 
was omitted. This notice is intended to 
correct that omission. 
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DIVERSIFICATION 


OF INVESTMENTS 


Every month in this part of the magazine the Woriv’s Work prints 
an article on investments and the lessons to be learned therefrom 


git NE of the members of this maga- 


zine’s large investment family, 

who looks to it for guidance in 

the matter of investing savings, 

a doctor in a sm-:!l town in 
Connecticut, recently wrote: 


Partly through encouragement from your Bureau 
I have invested in foreign government bonds 
brought out in this country. I have some of the 


Kingdom of Denmark 8 per cent. of 1945 
French Republic 8 per cent. of 1945 
Republic of Chile 8 per cent. of 1941 
U. S. of Brazil 8 per cent. of 1941 


and I have gone in heaviest on the Brazil, non- 
callable, 20 year, 8 per cent. external loan bonds of 
1941, of which I have four. | meant them for per- 
manent investment, but I cannot help being a bit 
nervous to see them decline so in price. 

Will you kindly advise me if there is anything 
the matter with their security and if, perhaps, | 
had better get rid of them? 


This letter disturbed the Investment Editor, 
who is a fairly conscientious person. Some- 
where in his published writing, in an effort to 
help readers find investments that give a high 
return (which is what most people want as 
well as safety) he had evidently neglected to 
impress one of the first principles of invest- 
ment, one which should never be lost sight of 
—that of diversification. 

The Editor has not yet had time to hear 
whether this list comprises the Doctor’s total 
holdings, but his conscience troubles him 
nevertheless—not because he thinks these 
foreign bonds are not good, but because he 
fears this Doctor has put all his savings into 
foreign securities. It is true he has a fairly 
good diversification among them, and _ is 
therefore in a much better position than the 
man who might have put all his money into 
Russian Government bonds before the war; 
but, if this is all his money, he has not carried 
the diversification far enough. 

In New England many people learned the 
value of diversification after they had invested 
all their savings in New Haven stock. In 





Pennsylvania, a widow whose husband had 
accumulated considerable Pennsylvania Rail- 
road stock and who, after his death, invested 
his life insurance in it as well, saw her mistake 
when the dividend was cut from 6 per cent. 
to 4 per cent. and her yearly income was re- 
duced by one-third after the increase in the 
cost of living had already cut its purchasing 
power by nearly a half. 

Diversification helps to insure the safety 
of one’s investment capital and income. 
When one is seeking a high return on his sav- 
ings it isacardinal principle. If one distrib- 
utes the risk in this way he can choose se- 
curities of a lower degree of safety than he 
would be justified in buying if he placed all 
his eggs in a few baskets. Mr. Lawrence 
Chamberlain, the author of “Principles of 
Bond Investment,” says: “The point is reach- 
ed by which such diversification becomes of 
debatable value only when the chances are 
that the loss of principal of the diversified’ in- 
vestments will be greater than the excess of 
income from these investments over the in- 
come from a single ‘perfectly safe’ invest- 
ment’; and, commenting on “ perfectly safe”’ 
investments, he says: “If the Allies had lost 
the war, probably the investor would have 
agreed with many thousands of owners of 
British consols and French rentes that there 
is no such animal. Safe investment, like vice 
and virtue, is a relative term.” 

Diversification should always be kept in 
mind in making investments. The man who 
places his first savings in the savings bank 
receives diversification for his principal, for 
the savings bank invests the money of its 
depositors in a well diversified list of the best 
securities. There the investor takes less risk 
than almost anywhere else, for the savings 
bank itself absorbs any losses that may occur 
in this list. In order to be able to do that, 
it pays its depositors a slightly lower rate of 
interest than it gets on its investments. 

When one is investing his own savings in 
securities he should apply this principle of 
diversification as followed by savings banks 
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and insurance companies. Investments are 
subject to somewhat the same risks as life it- 
self. The investor should so insure his invest- 
ments that if some die, the others, by con- 
tinuing to contribute their income, can be 
used to make up the loss. 

In building up an estate, the savings bank, 
with its diversified holdings of high grade 
securities, is the first channel to make use of. 
Then, if one has dependents, the insurance 
company, with its greater diversified list of 
securities, should be made use cf to insure the 
creation of an estate for those dependent up- 
on one. Then comes the direct investment 
of one’s funds. The buying of a home is 
often one of the first uses of these funds. 
That might be done through a good local 
building and loan association, for in that way 
the investor can enjoy the home while he is 
saving to pay for it. 

When it comes to buying securities, the 
investor should start at or near the top of the 
list and buy the best bonds and mortgages 
first. Those who start at the bottom, with 
promotion stocks, never begin to accumulate 
an estate until they learn that get-rich-quick 
securities, instead of making one rich, keep 
him poor. After the best bonds and mort- 
gages have been acquiredasa nest egg, then the 
less safe securities, the second grade bonds 
and good stocks, can be added to the list. 
All the time the diversification is increasing, 
the risk is being spread. Then, with a well 
diversified list of bonds and preferred stocks, 
the owner will have gained investment exper- 
ience; and there is no reason, if he wishes, 
why he should not turn to more speculative 
securities and buy outright the common 
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stocks of sound companies when they seem to 
be low in price, with a view to selling them la- 
ter at a profit. The better grade securities 
will balance the risk on these, and any losses 
among them can most likely be made up out 
of the interest on the others. 

This plan for building up an investment 
estate cannot be applied in all cases. Widows 
and others, who have no other source of in- 
come aside from their investments, should not 
go as far down as this in the list. They usu- 
ally need all their income to live upon. On 
the other hand, those who do have a good 
source of other income might be justified in 
starting somewhere below the top of the list. 
A practicing physician, for instance, is un- 
doubtedly justified in making selections 
among the high-yield foreign government 
bonds. Most of those brought out in this 
country are entitled to a rating as good inve. 
ments for a business or professional man. 
Some are entitled to a better rating than that. 
But such a man should have a greater diversi- 
fication for his savings than can be secured 
in these bonds alone. The answer to the 
Connecticut doctor was: 


The writer believes your foreign bonds are all 
right, but, if you have all your money invested in 
them, you are undoubtedly making a mistake. 
You should have greater diversification than that. 
And you say you have gone in heaviest for the 
South American issues which are probably the 
poorest of the list. If these foreign bonds comprise 
your total holding, we would advise selling three of 
the Brazil 8s and buying some stocks like U: S. 
Rubber ist preferred, American Smelting & Re- 
fining preferred, and American Telephone & Tele- 
graph. 


THE CAUSE OF HIGH PRICES 


Do They Result from Human Depravity or Economic Law? 


By HENRY 


STIMSON 


Secretary of War, 1911-13 


HAVE often thought that the chart on the 
next page gives a concise measure and ex- 
planation of some of the National Prob- 
lems which we are facing to-day. The 


chart was published a vear ago in the 
monthly bulletin of the Federal Reserve Bank. 
It represents the effect of the three great wars 
of the past century upon the wholesale prices 


of commodities in the United States and Eng- 
land. ‘Taking the prices of 1913 as a stand- 
ard it shows graphically the tremendous rises 
in those prices which have been caused by the 
inflations of currency and banking credits 
accompanying those wars. 

Of course the chart does not represent ade- 
quately the comparative severity of these 

















three great crises upon 
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more complex than in 
1861 or 1812. In 1812 
the great bulk of our population was living 
on farms, raising its own supplies, dependent 
upon its own resources, and concerned com- 
paratively little with the exchange of com- 
modities or their prices. In 1914 a large part 
of the population lived in great cities, depen- 
dent for their food, their light, their heat, and 
their power—all of the requirements of their 
daily lives—upon distant sources of supply, 
brought to them and distributed through the 
complicated channels of manufacturing, 
wholesale and retail business. The disturb- 
ing effect of any change of price levels in such 
a community will necessarily be enormously 
greater than it was upon our ancestors one 
hundred years ago. 

In such a change of price levels every per- 
son in the community is more or less hurt or 
discomforted. Some may profit more than 
they lose but everybody loses somewhere and 
somewhat. The natural tendency of human 
nature when it is thus hurt is to search for a 
human cause and to hold that cause responsi- 
ble for its discomfort with punishment. 
Economic causes are hard to understand and 
do not give the satisfaction afforded by pun- 
ishment, even when they are understood. So 
it was inevitable when this great rise in prices 
occurred there should be an equally wide- 
spread demand that somebody should be 
found guilty of causing it and punished. 
Professor Irving Fisher of Yale University 
has pointed out in his study of this change of 
price levels in his -book on “Stabilizing the 
Dollar” what a variety of reasons have been 
popularly suggested for the change. 
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Furthermore, there is now an additional 
reason for this tendency on the part of the 
public which did not exist in 1861 or 1812. 
We have become familiar during the past 
fifty years with combinations of capital 
organized for the very purpose of raising 
or maintaining prices, and there are now 
upon our statute books laws aimed to 
punish such combinations. It is therefore 
a comparatively easy mental process to 
attribute the present rise of prices to some 
artificial combination or combinations formed 
by evil-minded men for that purpose. There- 
fore it has not been surprising—it has been 
inevitable—that there should be a general 
outcry in the community which has so sorely 
suffered from the high prices of the war that 
the Sherman Law and the other anti-trust 
laws should be enforced against the causes of 
its suffering; and it is also not surprising that 
this outcry should have been yielded to and 
even encouraged by men in public office. 

There has undoubtedly been some cul- 
pability, some profiteering; some advantage 
taken by selfish men out of the war needs of 
the nation, and it is highly important that 
such a particularly mean kind of selfishness 
should be severely punished. But it is even 
more important that our magistrates and 
public prosecutors should not be indiscrimi- 
nate in their accusations and that the real 
cause of by far the greater part of the evil 
should be grasped and understood by our 
people. Not only would it be a reproach to 
our system of government to have innocent 
human sacrifices made to this demand for 
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vengeance, but—what is even more impor- 
tant—we have now reached the time of defla- 
tion and that cannot be accomplished without 
much serious trouble unless its reasons and 
necessities are understood by those upon 
whom its burdens will necessarily fall. It is 
hard enough at best to explain to the laboring 
man why he must now accept a lower wage 
and to assure him that the prices of all other 
commodities have been subject to the same 
law as that which has governed labor and that 
all these prices will go down at the same time 
‘vhen the price of his labor is being reduced. 
83ut if you have been feeding him on the no- 
tion that those higher prices have come from 
illegal combination of capital instead of from 
the war inflation of our currency and credits, 
vour task is tenfold more difficult. If the 
laborer believes that high prices have come 
from profiteering by rich men, he will fight the 
harder against deflation and will nurse the 
more acutely a sense of injustice and wrong. 

The difficulty of the situation is so great and 
the danger to be apprehended from popular 
misunderstanding so acute that | think that 
all who have been in any position to acquire 
first-hand information on the subject should 
contribute their mite to the common enlight- 
enment. | have been concerned in several 
cases connected with this situation—in some 
on the side of the prosecution and in others 
on the side of the defense—and as a conse- 
quence of this experience | do not believe that 
there have been any general excesses on the 
part of business men in seeking to raise prices 
by combination, or that such combinations 
have to any material degree affected the level 
of prices. The most culpable of such in- 
stances that have been brought to my notice 
have been combinations between capital and 
union labor in certain of the local building 
trades, particularly in New York City, to 
oppress the consumer, and the Lockwood 
Committee and its counsel, Mr. Untermyer, 
have done a valuable work in exposing and 
punishing such cases, but | am inclined to 
believe that even this good has been more 
than offset by Mr. Untermyer’s indiscriminate 
attacks upon trade associations in general 
and his assertions that the activities of such 
associations have been responsible for a gen- 
eral artificial increase of prices. In the re- 


cent prosecution of the eastern cement manu- 
facturers, the only evidence of guilt presented 
by the Government boiled down in substance 
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to two things: first, that the defendants had, 
in their trade association, frequent oppor- 
tunity to meet each other and to make illegal 
agreements, had they been so disposed; and, 
second, the tendency of cement as a standard- 
dized product of uniform character to com- 
mand the same price at the same time in any 
free market. If these two circumstances con- 
stitute prima facie evidence of guilt, there are 
few manufacturers of standardized products 
in the United States who could not be in- 
dicted for violation of the Sherman Law every 
month. 

My conclusion from these recent legal in- 
vestigations only confirms the general impres- 
sions derived by me from observation of the 
conduct of our business men during the war. 
No one who came in contact with the spirit of 
American business in Washington in 1917 and 
1918 could believe that it was the spirit of 
profiteering and not patriotism. We should 
not now forget our impressions and observa- 
tions of that time. Our people accomplished 
an unprecedented task in those wonderful 
nineteen months, and what was actually done 
in the way of production before the 11th of 
November, 1918, was insignificant when com- 
pared to what we were on the point of pro- 
ducing, had the war continued. Those of us 
who know how utterly unprepared our official 
leaders in the Government were to plan and 
engineer this great feat realize that it was in 
fact performed by the zealous, patriotic co- 
operation of private individuals—the business 
men of America—giving their time and their 
money and their brains without thought of 
reward. It is inconceivable that taken as a 
whole the men who accomplished this great 
object lesson in codperation were at the same 
time guilty of any general spoliation of their 
fellow countrymen. 

In the job of deflation, the Republic is now 
facing a task even more difficult, requiring 
more fortitude and self-control, than the great 
task of coéperation which it then performed 
in the enthusiasm of war. It requires that 
our people shall not only have confidence 
in their institutions and laws, confidence that 
justice will be meted out to the guilty when 
necessary, but more even than that, that they 
shall have faith in the essential integrity of 
their fellow countrymen. It is to be devoutly 
hoped that our publicists and public officials 
will not render that task even more difficult 
by efforts to destroy such confidence now. 
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HE entrance of America into the 

war, followed by the successful pro- 

motion of the Balfour visit, brought 

a period of quiet into Page’s life. 

These events represented for him a 
personal triumph; there were many things still 
to be done, it is true, and Page, as always, 
was active in advancing the interests that 
were nearest his heart; yet the mighty relief 
that followed the American declaration was 
the kind that one experiences after accom- 
plishing the greatest task of a lifetime. Page’s 
letters have contained many references to the 
sense of moral isolation which his country’s 
policy had forced upon him; he probably ex- 
aggerated his feeling that there was a ten- 
dency to avoid him; this was merely a reflec- 
tion of his own inclination to keep away from 
all but the official people. He now had more 
time and certainly more interest in cultivating 
the friends that he had made in Great Britain. 
For the fact was that, during all these engross- 
ing years, Page had been more than an Am- 
bassador; by the time the United States en- 
tered the war he had attained an assured per- 
sonal position in the life of the British capital. 
He had long since demonstrated his qualifica- 
tions for a post, which, in the distinction of the 
men who have occupied it, has few parallels in 
diplomacy. The scholarly Lowell, the courtly 
Bayard, the companionable Hay, the ever 
humorous Choate had set a standard for 
American Ambassadors which had made the 
place a difficult one for their successors. 
Though Page had characteristics in common 
with all these men, his personality had its 





own distinctive tang; and it was something 
new to the political and social life of London. 
And the British capital, which is extremely 
exacting and even merciless in its demands 
upon its important personages, had found it 
vastly entertaining. “I didn’t know there 
could be anything so American as Page except 
Mark Twain,” a British literary man once re- 
marked; and it was probably this strong 
American quality, this directness and even 
breeziness of speech and of method, this ab- 
sence of affectation, this almost openly ex- 
pressed contempt for finesse and even for 
tradition, combined with those other traits 
which we like to think of as American—an 
upright purpose, a desire to serve not only his 
own country but mankind—which made the 
British public regard Page as one of the most 
attractive and useful figures in a war-torn 
Europe. 

There was a certain ruggedness in Page s 
exterior which the British regarded as dis- 
tinctly in keeping with this American flavor. 
The Ambassador was not a handsome man. 
To one who had heard much of the liveliness of 
his conversation and presence a first impres- 
sion was likely to be disappointing. His 
figure was tall, gaunt, and lean—and he 
steadily lost weight during his service in Eng- 
land; his head was finely shaped—it was 
large, with a high forehead, his thin gray hair 
rather increasing its intellectual aspect; and 
his big, frank, brown eyes reflected that keen 
zest for life, that unsleeping interest in every- 
thing about him, that ever-working intelli- 
gence and sympathy which were the man’s 
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Herbert C. Hoover, in 1914, when 
he took charge of Belgian relief 


predominant traits. But a very large nose 
at first rather lessened the pleasing effects of 
his other features, and a rather weather- 
beaten, corrugated face gave a preliminary 
suggestion of roughness. But Page had only 
to begin talking and the impression immedi- 
ately changed. “He puts his mind to yours,” 
Doctor Johnson said, describing the sym- 
pathetic qualities of a friend, and the same 
was true of Page. Half a dozen sentences, 
spoken in his quick, soft, and ingratiating ac- 
cents, accompanied by the most genial smile, 
at once converted the listener into a friend 
and brother. Few men have ever lived who 
more quickly responded to this human rela- 
tionship. The Ambassador, at the mere 
approach of a human being, became as a man 
transformed. Tired though he might be, low 
in spirits as he not infrequently was, the press 
of a human hand at once changed him into an 
animated and radiating companion. This 
responsiveness deceived all his friends in the 
days of his‘last illness. His intimates who 
dropped in to see Page invariably went away 
much encouraged and spread optimistic re- 
ports about his progress. A few minutes’ 
conversation with Page would deceive even 
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his physicians. The explanation was a simple 
one; the human presence had an electric ef- 
fect upon him. It is a revealing sidelight on 
Page’s character that almost any man or 
woman could produce this result. As an edi- 
tor the readiness with which he would listen to 
suggestions from the humblest source was a 
constant astonishment to his associates. The 
office boy had as accessible an approach to 
Page as had his partners. He never treated 
an idea, even a grotesque one, with contempt; 
he always had time to discuss it, to argue it 
out, and no one ever left his presence thinking 
that he had made an absurd proposal. Thus 
Page had a profound respect for a human be- 
ing simply because he was a human being; the 
mere fact that a man, woman, or child lived 
and breathed, had his virtues and his failings, 
constituted in Page’s imagination a tremen- 
dous fact. He could not wound such a living 
creature any more than he could wound a 
flower or a tree; consequently he treated every 
person as an important member of the uni- 
verse. Not infrequently, indeed, he stormed 
at public men, but his thunder, after all, 
was not very terrifying; his remarks about 
such personages as Mr. Bryan merely reflected 
his indignation at their policies and their in- 
fluence, but did not indicate any feeling 
against the victims themselves. Page said 
“Good morning” to his doorman with the 
same deference that he showed to Sir Edward 
Grey and. there was not a little stenographer 
in the building whose joys and sorrows did 
not arouse in him the most friendly interest. 
Some of the most affecting letters written 
about Page, indeed, have come from these 
daily associates of more humble station. “We 
so often speak of Mr. Page,” writes one of the 
embassy staff, “Findlater, Short, and Fred- 
erick’”’ —these were all English servants at the 
Embassy. “We all loved him equally, and 
hardly a day passes that something does not 
remind us of him, and | often fancy that | 
hear his laugh, so full of kindness and love of 
life.’ And the impression left on those in 
high position was the same. “I have seen 
ladies representing all that is most worldly 
in Mayfair,” writes Mr. Ellery Sedgwick, 
the editor of the Atlantic Montbly, “start at 
the sudden thought of Page’s illness, their 
eyes glistening with tears.” 

Perhaps what gave most charm to this 
human side was the fact that Page was 
fundamentally such a scholarly man. This 
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AMBASSADOR: PAGE AT PLYMOUTH 


Where, on August 4, 1917, he made what was perhaps his most successful speech in Eng- 
land. This first informed the British public of the extent of the American participation 


was the aspect which especially delighted his 
English friends. Page preached democracy 
and Americanism with an emphasis that al- 
most suggested the backwoodsman—the many 
ideas on these-topics that appear in his 
letters he never hesitated to set forth with 
all due resonance at London dinner tables 
—yet he phrased his creed in language that 
was little less than literary style, and illumin- 
ated it with illustrations and a philosophy 
that were the product of the most exhaustive 
reading. “Your Ambassador has taught us 
something that we did not know before,” an 
English friend remarked to an American. 
“That is that a man can be a democrat and a 
man of culture at the same time.”’ The Greek 
and Latin authors had been Page’s compan- 
ions from the days when, as the holder of the 
Greek Fellowship at Johns Hopkins, he had 
been a favorite pupil of Basil L. Gildersleeve. 
British statesmen who had been trained at 
Balliol in the days when Greek was the indis- 
pensable ear-mark of a gentleman could thus 
meet their American associate on the most 


sympathetic terms. Page likewise spoke a 
brand of idiomatic English which immediately 
put him in a class by himself. He regarded 
words as sacred things. He used them in his 
writing or in his speech, with the utmost care 
and discrimination; yet this did not result in a 
halting or stilted style; he spoke with the ut- 
most ease, going rapidly from thought to 
thought, choosing invariably the one needful 
word, lighting up the whole with whimsicali- 
ties all his own, occasionally emphasizing a 
good point by glancing over his eyeglasses-— 
or sometimes glancing under them —perhaps, 
if he knew his companion intimately, now and 
then giving him a monitory tap on the knee. 
Page, in fact, was a great and incessant talker; 
hardly anything delighted him more than a 
companionable exchange of ideas and impres- 
sions; he was seldom so busy that he would 
not push aside his papers for a chat; and he 
would talk with almost any one, on almost any 
subject—his secretaries, his stenographers, his 
office boys, and any crank who succeeded in 
getting by the doorman—for, in spite of his 




















lively warnings against 
the breed, Page did 
really love cranks and 
took a collector’s joy in 
uncovering new types. 
Page’s voice was nor- 
mally quiet; though he 
had spent all his early 
life in the South, the 
characteristic Southern 
accents were ordinarily 
not observable; yet his 
intonation had a certain 
mildness that was prob- 
ably an inheritance of 
his Southern breeding. 
Thus, when he first be- 
gan talking, his words 
would ripple along gen- 
tly and rapidly: a char- 
acteristic pose was to sit 
calmly, with one knee 
thrown over the other, 
his hands folded; as his 
interest increased, how- 
ever, he would get up, 
perhaps walk across the 
room, or stand before 
the fireplace, his hands 
behind his back; a large 
cigar, sometimes un- 
lighted, at other times 
emitting huge clouds of 
smoke, would oscillate 
from one side of his 
mouth to the other; his 
talk would grow in earn- 
estness, his words come faster and faster, 
and his voice grow louder, until finally it 
would gush forth in a mighty torrent. 

All Page’s personal traits are explained by 
that one characteristic which dominated all 
others, his sense of humor. That Page was 
above all a serious minded man, his letters 
show; yet his spirits were constantly alert 
for the amusing, the grotesque, and the con- 
tradictory; like all men who are really serious 
and alive to the pathos of existence, he loved 
a hearty laugh, especially as he found it a re- 
lief from the gloom that filled his every wak- 
ing moment in England. Page himself re- 
garded this ability to smile as an indispensable 
attribute to a well rounded life. “No man 


can be a gentleman,” he once declared, “who 
Only he 


does not have a sense of humor.” 
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The distinguished author and _ statesman, 
Lord President of the Council from 1910-1914 


who possessed this gift, Page believed, had an 
imaginative insight into the failings and the 
virtues of his brothers; only he could have a 
tolerant attitude toward the stupidities of 
his fellows, to say nothing of his own. And 
humor with him assumed various shades; 
now it would flash in an epigram, or smile 
indulgently at a passing human weakness, 
now and then it would break out into genial 
mockery; occasionally it would manifest itself 
as sheer horse-play, and less frequently it 
would become sardonic or even savage. It 
was in this latter spirit that he once de- 
scribed a trio of Washington statesmen, 
whose influence he abhorred as, “three minds 
that occupy a single vacuum.” He once 
convulsed a Scottish audience by describing 
the national motto of Scotland—and doing 
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THE LORD ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 
Who made a very successful trip to the United States in 1918 


so with a broad burr in his voice that seemed 
almost to mark the speaker a native to the 
heath —as “ Liber-r-ty, fra-a-ternity, and f-ru- 
gality.””. The policy of his country occasioned 
many awkward moments, which, thanks to 
his talent for gentle raillery, he usually suc- 
ceeded in rendering harmless. Englishmen 
and even Englishwomen of a certain type are 
not the most tactful people in the world, and 
not infrequently Page’s fellow guests at the 
dinner table would think the American atti- 
tude toward Germany a not inappropriate 
topic for small talk. “Mr. Page,” remarked 
an exaltedly titled lady in a conversational 
pause, “when is your country going to get into 
the war?” The more discreet members of the 
company gasped, but Page was not disturbed. 
“Please give us at least ninety days,” he an- 
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swered, and an exceed- 
ingly disagreeable situa- 
tion was thus relieved 
by general laughter. 

On another occasion 
his repudiation of this 
flippant spirit took a 
more solemn and even 
more effective form. 
The time was a few days 
before the United States 
had declared war. 
Bernstorff had been dis- 
missed ; events were rap- 
idly rushing toward the 
great climax; yet the be- 
havior of the Washing- 
ton Administration was 
still inspiring much 
caustic criticism. The 
Pages were present at 
one of the few dinner 
parties which they at- 
tended in the course of 
this crisis; certain smart 
and tactless guests did 
not seem to regard their 
presence as a bar -to 
many gibes against the 
American policy. Page 
sat through it all im- 
passive never betraying 
theslightest resentment. 

Presently the ladies 
withdrew. Page found 
himself sitting next to 
Mr. Henry Nicolson, an 
important official in the Foreign Office. It so 
happened that Mr. Nicolson and Page were 
the only two members of the company who 
were the possessors of a great secret which 
made ineffably silly all the chatter that had 
taken place during the dinner; this was that 
the United States had decided on war against 
Germany and would issue the declaration in a 
few days. 

“Well, Mr. Nicolson,” said Page, ‘I think that 
you and | will drink a glass of wine together.” 

The two men quietly lifted their glasses and 
drank the silent toast. Neither made the 
slightest reference to the forthcoming event. 
Perhaps the other men present were a little 
mystified, but in a few days they understood 
what it meant, and also learned how effec- 
tively they had been rebuked. 
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“Ts it any wonder,” 
says Mr. Nicolson, tell- 
ing this story, “that | 
think that Mr. Page is 
perhaps the greatest 
gentleman | have ever 
known? He has only 
one possible competitor 
for this distinction—and 
that is Arthur Balfour.” 
The English news- 
papers took delight in 
printing Page’s aphor- 
isms, and several anec- 
dotes that came from 
America afforded them 
especial joy. One went 
back to the days when 
the Ambassador was 
editor of the Atlantic 
Monthly. A woman 
contributor had sent 
him a story; like most 
literary novices she be- 
lieved that editors usu- 
ally rejected the manu- 
scripts of unknown 
writers without reading 
them. She therefore 
set a trap for Page by 
pasting together certain 
sheets. The manuscript 
came back promptly, 
and, as the prospective 
contributor had hoped, 
these sheets had not been 
disturbed. These parti- 
ular sections had certainly not been read. 
The angry author triumphantly wrote to 
Page, explaining how she had caught him and 
denouncing the whole editorial tribe as hum- 
bugs. “Dear Madam,” Page immediately 
wrote in reply, “when | break an egg at break- 
fast, | do not have to eat the whole of it to 
find out that it is bad.’”’ Page’s treatment of 
authors, however, was by no means so acri- 
monious as this little note might imply. In- 
deed the urbanity and consideration shown in 
his correspondence with writers had long been 
a tradition in American letters. The remark 
of O. Henry in this regard promises to become 
immortal. ‘‘Page could reject a story witha let- 
ter that was so complimentary,” he said, ‘‘and 
make everybody feel so happy that you could 
take it to a bank and borrow money on it.” 
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Another anecdote reminiscent of his editor- 
ial days was his retort to S. S. McClure, the 
editor of McClure’s Magazine: 

“Page,” said Mr. McClure, “there are only 
three great editors in the United States.” 

“Who’s the third one, Sam?” asked Page. 

Plenty of stories, illustrating Page’s quick- 
ness and aptness in retort, have gathered 
about his name in England. Many of them 
indicate a mere spirit of boyish fun. Early 
in his ambassadorship he was spending a few 
days at Stratford-on-Avon, his hostess being 
an American woman who had beautifully 
restored an Elizabethan house; the garden 
contained a mulberry tree which she liked to 
think had been planted by Shakespeare him- 
self. The dignitaries of Stratford, learning 
that the American Ambassador had reached 
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town, asked for permission to wait upon him; 
the Lord Mayor, who headed the procession, 
made an excellent speech, to which Page 
appropriately replied, and several hundred 
people were solemnly presented. After the 
party had left Page turned to his hostess: 

“Have they all goner”’ 

“Yes.” 

“Alle” 

oh a 

“Are you sure?” 

“Yes.” 

“Then let’s take hands and dance around 
the mulberry tree!” 

Page was as good as his word; he danced 
as gaily as the youngest member of the party, 
to the singing of the old English song. 

The great service in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
in commemoration of America’s entrance into 
the war, has already been described. A 
number of wounded Americans, boys whose 
zeal for the Allies had led them to enlist in the 
Canadian Army, were conspicuous partici- 
pants in thts celebration. After the solemn 
religious ceremonies, the Ambassador and 
these young men betook themselves for lunch 


HENRY JAMES 


A frequent member of the informal gatherings 
at the American Embassy in London 
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to a well-known London restaurant. In an 
interval of the conversation one of the Amer- 
icans turned to Page. 

“Mr. Ambassador, there was just one 
thing wrong with that service.” 

“What was thatP”’ 

“We wanted to yell, and we couldn’t.” 

“Then why don’t you yell nowr” 

The boy jumped on a chair, and began 
waving his napkin. “The Ambassador says 
we may yell,” he cried. “Let’s yell!” 

“And so,” said Page, telling the story, 
“they yelled for five minutes and I yelled 
with them. We all felt better in conse- 
quence.” 

This geniality, this disposition not to take 
life too solemnly, sometimes lightened up the 
sombre atmosphere of the Foreign Office itself. 
“Mr. Balfour went on a sort of mild rampage 
yesterday,” Page records. “The British and 
American navies had come to an arrangement 
whereby the Brazilian ships that are coming 
over to help us fight should join the American 
unit, not the British, as was at first proposed. 
Washington telegraphed me that the British 
Minister at Rio was blocking the game by 
standing out for the first British idea —that 
the Brazilian ships should join the British. It 
turned out in the conversation that the British 
Minister had not been informed of the British- 
American naval arrangement. Mr. Balfour 
sent for Lord Hardinge. He called in one 
of the private secretaries. Was such a thing 
ever heard of? 

““Djid you ever know,’ said the indignant 
Mr. Balfour, turning to me, ‘of such a thing 
as a minister not even being informed of his 
Government’s decisions?’ ‘Yes,’ | said, ‘if I 


ransack my memory diligently, | think | 
could find such cases.’ The meeting went into 
laughter!” 


Evidently the troubles which Page was 
having with his own State Department were 
not unfamiliar to British officialdom. 

Page’s letters sufficiently reveal his fond- 
ness for Sir Edward Grey and the splendid 
relations that existed between the two men. 
The sympathetic chords which they struck 
upon their first meeting only became stronger 
with time. A single episode illustrates the 
kind of fellow feeling that drew them together. 
It took place at a time when the tension 
over the blockade was especially threatening. 
One afternoon Page asked for a formal inter- 
view; he had received another exceedingly 














disagreeable protest from Washington, with 
instructions to push the matter to a decision; 
the Ambassador left his Embassy with a 
grave expression upon his face; his associates 
were especially worried over the outcome. 
So critical did the situation seem that the 
most important secretaries gathered in the 
Ambassador’s room, awaiting his return; 
their nerves strung almost to the breaking 
point. An hour went by and nothing was 
heard from Page; another hour slowly passed 
and still the Ambassador did not return. 
The faces of the assembled staff lengthened 
as the minutes went by; what was the Am- 
bassador doing at the Foreign Office? So 
protracted an interview could portend only 
evil; already, in the minds of these nervous 
young men, ultimatums were flying between 
the United States and Great Britain, and 
even war might be hanging in the balance. 
Another hour drew out its weary length; the 
room became dark, dinner time was approach- 
ing and still Page failed to make his ap- 
pearance. At last, when his distracted 
subordinates were almost prepared to go in 
search of their chief, the Ambassador walked 
jauntily in, smiling and apparently carefree. 
What had happened? What was to be done 
about the detained ships? 

“What ships?” asked Page and then sud- 
denly he remembered. “Oh, yes—those.” 
That was all right; Sir Edward had at once 
promised to release them; it had all been set- 
tled in a few minutes. 

“Then why were you so long?” 

The truth came out; Sir Edward and Page 
had quickly turned from intercepted cargoes 
to the more congenial subject of Wordsworth, 
Tennyson, and other favorite poets, and the 
rest of the afternoon had been consumed in 
discussing this really important business. 

Perhaps Page was not so great a story teller 
as many Americans, but he excelled in a type 
of yarn that especially delights Englishmen, 
for it is the kind that is native to the American 
soil. He possessed an inexhaustible stock of 
Negro anecdotes, and he had the gift of bring- 
ing them out at precisely the right point. 
There was one which the Archbishop of York 
never tired of repeating. Soon after America 
entered the war, the Archbishop asked Page 
how long his country was “in for.” “I can 
best answer that by telling you a story,” said 
Page. “There were two Negroes who had 
just been sentenced to prison terms. As they 
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John Singer Sargent, American painter, 
for many years resident in London 


“were taken away in the carriage placed at 


their disposal by the United States Govern- 
ment, one said to the other, ‘Sam, how long is 
you in fo’?’ ‘I guess dat it’s a yeah or two 
yeahs,’ said Sam. ‘How long is you in fo’?’ 
‘I guess it’s from now on,’ said the other 
darky.” “From now on,” remarked the 
Archbishop, telling this story. ‘What could 
more eloquently have described America’s 
attitude toward the war?” 

The mention of the Archbishop suggests 
another of Page’s talents—the aptness of his 
letters of introduction. In the spring of 1918 
this churchman, at the earnest recommenda- 
tion of Page and Mr. Balfour, came to the 
United States. Page prepared the way by 
letters to several distinguished Americans of 
which this one, to Theodore Roosevelt, is a 
fair sample: 


To Theodore Roosevelt 


London, January, 16, 1918. 
Dear Mr. RoosEvELtT: 

The Archbishop of York goes to the United 
States to make some observations of us and of 
our ways and to deliver addresses—on the 
invitation of some one of our church organiza- 
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tions: a fortunate event for us and, | have 
ventured to tell him, for him also. 

During his brief stay in our country, I wish 
him to make your acquaintance, and | have 
given him a card of introduction to you, and 
thus | humbly serve you both. 

He is a man and a brother, a humble, 
learned, earnest, companionable fellow, with 
most charming manners and an attractive 
personality, a good friend of mine, which 
argues much for him and (I think) implies 
also something in my 


behalf. You will en- 
joy him. 
| am, dear Mr. 


Roosevelt, 
Sincerely yours, 

WALTER H. PAGE. 
The Honorable 
Theodore Roosevelt, 
Oyster Bay, 
Long Island, 
New York. 


Greatly as Page 
loved England he 
never ceased to 
preach his Ameri- 
canism. That he pre- 
ferred his own coun- 
try to any other and 
that he believed that 
it was its greatest 
destiny to teach its 
institutions to the 
rest of the world 
Page’s letters show; 
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lukewarm their representatives might be, 
would force the issue to its only logical end. 
Even so friendly a man as Mr. Balfour once 
voiced a popular apprehension that the United 
States might not get into the war with all its 
strength or might withdraw prematurely. 
This was in the early period of our participa- 
tion. “Who is going to stop the American 
people and howr’” Page quickly replied. 
“1 think that was a good answer,” he said, 
as he looked back at the episode in the summer 
of 1918, when hun- 
dreds of thousands of 
Americans were land- 
ing in France every 
month. A scrap of 
his writing records a 
discussion at adinner 
party on this ques- 
tion: “If you could 
have a month in any 
time and any coun- 
try, what time and 
what country would 
you choose?” The 
majority voted for 
England in the time 
of Elizabeth, but 
Page’s preference was 
forAthens in thedays 
of Pericles. Then 
came a far more in- 
teresting debate. “If 
you could spend a 
second life time when 
and where would you 
choose to spend it?” 
On this Page had not 





yet this was with 
him no cheap spread- 
eagleism; it was a 
definite philosophy 
which the Ambassa- 
dor had completely 


LORD MERSEY 
“Tl attended my first Dilettanti dinner last night,” writes 
Page, ‘‘and was inducted, much as a new peer is inducted 
into the House of Lords. Lord Mersey in the chair, ina 
red robe. The blue-blooded old Briton has the art of 
enjoying himself reduced to a very fine point indeed” 


a moment’s_hesita- 
tion: “In the future 
and in the U.S.A.!” 
and he upheld his 
point with such per- 


thought out. He 

never hesitated to express his democratic opin- 
ions in any company, and only once or twice 
were there any signs that these ideas jarred a 
little in certain strongholds of conservatism. 
Even in the darkest period of American neu- 
trality Page’s faith in the American people re- 
mained complete. After this country had en- 
tered the war and the apparent slowness of 
the Washington Administration had raised 
certain questionings, Page never doubted that 
the people themselves, however irresolute and 


suasiveness that he 
carried the whole gathering with him. His 
love of anything suggesting America came out 
on all occasions. One of his English hostesses 
once captivated him by serving corn bread at 
a luncheon. “The American Ambassador 
and corn bread!” he exclaimed with all the 
delight of a schoolboy. Again he was invited, 
with another distinguished American, to 
serve as godfather at the christening of the 
daughter of an American woman who had 
married an Englishman. When the ceremony 

















was finished he leaned over the font toward 
his fellow godfather. “Born on July 4th,” he 
exclaimed, “of an American mother! And 
we two Yankee godfathers! We'll see that 
this child is taught the Constitution of the 
United States!” 

One day an American Duchess came into 
Page’s office. 

“| am going home for a little visit and | 
want a passport,” she said. 

“But you don’t get a passport here,” Page 
replied. “ You must go to the Foreign Office.” 

His visitor was indignant. 

“Not at all,” she answered. “I am an 
American: you know that | am; you knew my 
father. I want an American passport.” 

Page patiently explained the citizenship and 
naturalization laws and finally convinced his 
caller that she was now a British subject and 
must have a British passport. As this Ameri- 
can Duchess left the room he shook at her a 
menacing forefinger. 

_ “Don’t tell me,” was the Ambassador’s 
parting shot, “that you thought that you 
could have your Duke and Uncle Sam, too!” 

The judgments which Page passed on men 
and things were quick and they were not in- 
frequently wise. One of these judgments had 
historic consequences, the end of which cannot 
even yet be foreseen. On the outbreak of 
hostilities, as already related, an American 
Relief Committee was organized in London to 
look out for the interests of stranded Ameri- 
cans. Page kept a close eye on its operations, 
and soon his attention was attracted by the 
noiseless efficiency of an American engineer of 
whom the Ambassador had already caught a 
few fleeting glimpses in the period of peace. 
After he had finished his work with the Amer- 
ican Committee, Mr. Herbert C. Hoover 
began to make his arrangements to leave for 
the United States. His private affairs had 
been disastrously disorganized; he had al- 
ready sent his family home and his one ambi- 
tion was to get on the first ship sailing for the 
United States. The idea of Belgian relief, or 
of feeding starving people anywhere, had 
never occurred to him. At this moment an 
American, Mr. Millard Shaler, came from 
Brussels and gave the most harrowing ac- 
count of conditions in Belgium. Mr. Hoover 
took Mr. Shaler to Page, who immediately 
became sympathetic. The Ambassador ar- 
ranged an interview between Mr. Hoover and 
Sir Edward Grey, who likewise showed great 
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interest and promised government support. 
Soon afterward three Belgians arrived and 
described the situation as immediately alarm- 
ing: Brussels had only food enough to feed the 
people for thirty-six hours; after that, unless 
help were forthcoming, the greatest distress 


would set in. Five men—Page, the three 
Belgians, and Mr. Hoover—at once got to- 
gether at the American Embassy. Upon the 
result of that meeting hung the fate of mil- 
lions of people. Who before had ever under- 
taken a scheme for feeding an entire nation 
for an indefinite period? 

“There is only one way,’ said Page. 
“Some government must give its guarantee 
that this food will get to the Belgian people.” 

“And, of course,”’ he added, “there is only 
one government who can do that. It must 
be the American Government.” 

And that involved a director—some one 
man who could take charge of the whole en- 
terprise. Who should it be? 

Then Page turned quickly to the young 
American. 

“Hoover, you're It!” 

For what is usually known as “society” 
Page had little inclination. He was not es- 
pecially given to country houses; the average 
dinner party, if the truth should be known, 
probably bored him; perhaps his physical con- 
dition explains this, yet the tittle-tattle that 
so largely comprises the life in such a com- 
munity as London was not pleasing to him. 
He was a member of many London clubs, but 
he seldom visited any of them. There were a 
number of organizations, however, which he 
regularly attended. The Society of Dilet- 
tanti, a company of distinguished men inter- 
ested in promoting the arts and improving the 
public taste, which has been continuously in 
existence since 1736, enrolling in each genera- 
tion the greatest painters and writers of the 
time, elected Page to membership. He 
greatly enjoyed its dinners in the banquet 
hall of the Grafton Gallery. “Last night,” 
he writes, describing his initial appearance, 
“T attended my first Dilettanti dinner and 
was inducted, much as a new Peer is inducted 
into the House of Lords; Lord Mersey in the 
chair—in a red robe. These gay old dogs 
have had a fine time of it for nearly 200 years 
—good wine, high food, fine satisfaction. The 

oldest dining society in the Kingdom. The 
blue blood old Briton has the art of enjoying 
himself reduced to a very fine point indeed.” 
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Another gathering whose meetings he seldom 
missed was that of the Kinsmen, an informal 
club of literary men who met occasionally for 
food and converse in the Trocadero Restaur- 
ant. Here Page would meet such congenial 
souls as Sir James Barrie and Sir Arthur Pin- 
ero, all of whom retain lively memories of 
Page at these gatherings. 

An occasional game of golf, which he played 
badly, a trip now and then to rural England, 
particularly the lake country—these were 
Page’s only relaxations from his duties. 
Though he was not especially fond of leaving 
his own house, he was always delighted when 
visitors came tohim. And the American Em- 
bassy during the five years from 1913 to 1918 
extended a hospitality which was fittingly 
democratic in its quality, but which gradually 
drew within its doors all that was finest in the 
intellect and character of England. The 
American Embassy under Mr. and Mrs. Page 
was not one of London’s “smart” houses as 
that word is commonty understood in this great 
capital. But No. 6 Grosvenor Square, in the 
spaciousness of its rooms, the simple beauty of 
its furnishings, and especially in its complete 
absence of ostentation, made it a worthy abid- 
ing place of an American Ambassador. And 
the people who congregated there were pre- 
cisely the kind that appeal to the educated 
American. “I! didn’t know | was getting into 
an assembly of immortals,’ exclaimed Mr. 
Hugh Wallace, when he dropped in one Thurs- 
day afternoon for tea, and found himself 
foregathered with Sir Edward Grey, Henry 
James, John Sargent, and other men of the 
same type. It was this kind of person who 
most naturally gravitated to the Page estab- 
lishment, not the ultrafashionable, the merely 
rich, nor the many titled. The formal func- 
tions which the position demanded, the Pages 
scrupulously gave; but the affairs which he 
most enjoyed and which have left the most 
lasting remembrances among his guests were 
informal gatherings to his chosen favorites, for 
the most part literary men. Here Page’ssheer 
brilliancy of conversation showed at its best. 
Rudyard Kipling, Lord Bryce, Sir John Simon, 
John Morley, the inevitable companions, 


Henry Jamesand John Sargent —“ What things 
have | seen, done at the Mermaid”’; and cer- 
tainly these meetings of wits and savants 
furnished as near an approach to its Eliza- 
bethan prototype as London could then pre- 
sent. 
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Besides his official activities Page performed 
great services to the two countries by his 
speeches. The demands of this kind on an 
American Ambassador are always numerous, 
but Page’s position was an exceptional one; 
it was his fortune to represent America at a 
time when his own country and Great Britain 
were allies in a great war. He could therefore 
have spent practically all his time in speaking 
had he been so disposed. Of the hundreds 
of invitations received he was able to accept 
only a few, but most of these occasions be- 
came memorable ones. In any spectacular 
sense Page was not an orator; he rather des- 
pised the grand manner, with its flourishes and 
its tricks; the name of public speaker probably 
best describes his talents on the platform. 
Here his style was earnest and conversational: 
his speech flowed with the utmost readiness; 
it was always quiet and restrained; he was 
never aiming at big effects, but his words al- 
ways went home. Of the series of speeches 
that-stand to his credit in England, probably 
the one that will be longest remembered is 
that delivered at Plymouth on August 4, 1917, 
the third anniversary of the war. This not 
only reviewed the common history of the two 
nations for three hundred years, and sug- 
gested a programme for making the bonds 
tighter yet, but it brought the British public 
practical assurances as to America’s inten- 
tions in the prevailing conflict. Up to that 
time there had been much vagueness and 
doubt; no official voice had spoken the clear 
word for the United States; the British public 
did not know what to expect from their kins- 
men overseas. But, after Page’s Plymouth 
speech, the people of Great Britain looked 
forward with complete confidence to the 
coéperation of the two countries and to the 
inevitable triumph of this codperation. 


To Arthur W. Page 


Knebworth House, Knebworth, 
August I1, 1917. 
DEAR ARTHUR: 

First of all, these three years have made me 
tired. | suppose there’s no doubt about that, 
if there were any scientific way of measuring 
it. While of course the strain now is nothing 
like what it was during the days of neutrality, 
there’s yet some strain. 

I went down to Plymouth to make a speech 
on the anniversary of the beginning of the 
war —went to tell them in the west of England 

















something about relations with the United 
States and something about what the United 
States is doing in the war. It turned out to 
be a great success. The Mayor met me at 
the train; there was a military company, the 
Star Spangled Banner, and real American ap- 
plause. All the way through the town the 
streets were lined with all the inhabitants 
and more—apparently millions of °em. They 
made the most of it for five solid days. 

On the morning of August 4th the Mayor 
gave me an official luncheon. Thence we 
went to the esplanade facing the sea, where 
soldiers and sailors were lined up for half a 
mile. The American Flag was flung loose, 
the Star Spangled Banner broke forth from 
the band, and all the people in that part of 
the world were there gathered to see the show. 
After all this salute the Mayor took me to the 
stand and he and | made speeches, and the 
background was a group of dozens of admirals 
and generals and many smaller fry. Then | 
reviewed the troops; then they marched by 
me and in an hour or two the show was over. 

Then the bowling club—the same club and 
the same green as when Drake left the game 
to sail out to meet the Armada. 

Then a solemn service in the big church 
where the prayers were written and the 
hymns selected with reference to our part in 
the war. 

Then, of course, a dinner party. At eight 
o'clock at night, the Guildhall, an enormous 
town hall, was packed with people, and I made 
my speech at ’em. A copy (somewhat less 
good than the version I gave them) goes to 
you, along with a leader from the Times. 
They were vociferously grateful for any as- 
suring word about the United States. It’s 
strange how very little the provincial Eng- 
lander knows about what we have done and 
mean to do. They took the speech finely, 
and I have had good letters about it from all 
sorts of people in every part of the Kingdom. 

This is Bulwer-Lytton’s house—a fine old 
English place hired this year by Lady Straf- 
ford whom your mother is visiting for a fort- 
night or more, and they let me come along, 
too. They have given me the big library, as 
good a room as | want —with as bad pens as 
they can find in the Kingdom. 

Your mother is tired, too. Since the Amer- 
ican Red Cross was organized here, she has 
added to her committee and hospitals. But 
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A fort- 


she keeps well and very vigorous. 
night here will set her up. She enjoyed 
Plymouth very much in spite of the continual 
rush, and it was a rush! 

What the United States is doing looks good 


and large at this distance. The gratitude here 
is unbounded; but | detect a feeling here and 
there of wonder whether we are going to keep 
up this activity to the end. 

I sometimes feel that the German collapse 
may come next winter. Their internal trou- 
bles and the lack of sufficient food and raw 
materials do increase. The breaking point 
may be reached before another summer. | 
wish | could prove it or even certainly predict 
it. But it is at least conceivable. Alas! no 
one can prove anything about the war. The 
conditions have no precedents. The sum of 
human misery and suffering is simply incal- 
culable, as is the loss of life; and the gradual 
and general brutalization goes on and on and 
on far past any preceding horrors. 

With all my love to you and Mollie and the 


trio, W.H.P. 


And so for five busy and devastating 
years Page did his work. The stupidities of 
Washington might drive him to desperation, 
ill-health might increase his periods of despon- 
dency, the misunderstandings that he oc- 
casionally had with the British Government 
might add to his discouragements, but a na- 
turally optimistic and humorous temperament 
overcame all obstacles, and did its part in 
bringing about that united effort which ended 
in victory. And that it was a great part the 
story of his Ambassadorship abundantly 
proves. Page was not the soldier working in 
the blood and slime of Flanders, nor the sea 
fighter spending day and night around the 
foggy coast of Ireland, nor the statesman bend- 
ing Parliaments to his will and manipulating 
nations and peoples in the mighty game whose 
stake was civilization itself. But history will 
indeed be ungrateful if it ever forget the gaunt 
and pensive figure, clad in a dressing gown, 
sitting long into the morning before the smoul- 
dering fire at 6 Grosvenor Square, seeking to 
find some way to persuade a reluctant and 
hesitating President to see his duty, and de- 
termined that, so far as he could accomplish it, 
his country should play a part in the great 
assize that was in keeping with its traditions 
and its instincts. 











THE NEW HOPE OF THE CITIES 


How Ashburner, Beal, Waite, Carr, and Others Have Made a Profession 


of Providing Efficient Government. 


Their Methods and Experiences 


By LINDSAY ROGERS 


HE world has struggled for two 

thousand years with the problem 

of whether we need experts in gov- 

ernment. In Athens public func- 

tions were entrusted to unskilled 
men selected in some cases by lot. Such a 
system proclaimed the equality of all citizens. 
In Rome experts were employed and they 
helped to strengthen and prolong the Empire. 
The great states of Europe at the close of the 
Middle Ages were all monarchies and they 
used more or less permanent specialists. This 
was one of the reasons why monarchy per- 
dured. 

Democracies, on the other hand, have a 
natural antipathy for experts. They believe 
in rotation in office. An industrial enter- 
prise does not change its officials every year 
or so, but states and cities do. Public service 
is not a career. We need not discuss the 
adequacy of the reasons for this. It may 
simply be said that one danger of a bureau- 
cracy is that, although it is efficient, it may 
become corrupt; and anyway we are better 
pleased to govern ourselves poorly than to 
have it done for us well. It is an age-old prob- 
lem—that of making self-government efficient 
government. 

Political vice is more interesting than poli- 
tical virtue. A poor mayor elected not on 
the ground of competence but because of po- 
litical affiliations, is a frequent subject of 
cartoons. The public can be given an unfor- 
gettable picture of his absurdities and iniqui- 
ties. Tweed himself well knew the influence 
of Nash’s cartoons in Harper’s Weekly. Un- 
fortunately, one cannot imagine a cartoon of 
O. E. Carr, the city manager of Dubuque, 
having his salary raised over his protest and 
then accepting it only provisionally; or of 
Charles E. Ashburner voluntarily requesting 
the Norfolk commission to reduce his salary; 
or of Louis Brownlow journeying forth from 
Washington where he had been one of the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia, 


to manage the city of Petersburg, Virginia; 
and doing this at half the salary he could have 
made in private employment; or of Cleveland 
searching for a city manager whose job in its 
importance and emoluments will be equal to 
that of a captain of industry; or of a city call- 
ing in experts to draft its charter and tell it 
how to be governed well. These men and 
events cannot be cartooned. It is difficult to 
realize that they have happened in the United 
States. They are significant straws that 
show the way the wind is blowing. A new 
profession is growing up; it may even be said 
that its growing pains are over. It is the 
profession of City Manager and its problems 
and successes shed a good deal of new light on 
this age-old problem of the expert and self- 
government. The light at present, to be 
sure, sometimes glitters and does not illumine, 
for personalities and incidents are too few and 
experience is too brief to venture more than 
tentative generalizations. 

It is probably trite but it is necessary to 
say that the principal problem of the com- 
mission-manager form of government is the 
city manager himself. Much depends on 
him—far more than on the charter. In the 
beginning the new form of government was 
handicapped by the fact that few men were 
trained for the managerial posts. For the 
most part they had to learn their jobs after 
they had taken them; and even though now 
they can be shifted from small city to large 
city or drawn from the under officials of 
municipal administration the danger is not yet 
chimerical that the plan will be handicapped, 
by the requirements being in excess of the 
number of competent men. Training schools 
for public service can help. The city manager 
must know something about accounting, 
budget making, the assessment and collection 
of taxes, debt policies, government purchas- 
ing, police and fire administration, public 
utilities, public works, and the law of muni- 
cipal corporations. But the principal ele- 














ments of the task must be learned in actual 
practice. The exceptional man can master 
his job as he goes along; but if well intentioned 
tyros become city managers, the dangers will 
be grave. Above all, common sense and real 
executive ability are demanded. These are 
gifts from Heaven and cannot be bought. 


LENGTH OF SERVICE 


N 1919 the year book of the City Mana- 
gers’ Association noted the fact that of 229 
men who, up to that time, had been appointed 
city managers, 101 did not stay in the work, 
and of the 128 men then acting, only 44 had 
served as long as two years. With 70 per 
cent. of the managers novices and with no 
more experience than the amateur mayors 
whom they had displaced, the new scheme of 
municipal government faced a real problem 
of personnel; and this was true in spite of the 
immense gain arising out of the fact that the 
managers were for the most part a different 
type of men from the mayors. Well over 50 
per cent. of the managers are college graduates 
and about half of them are engineers. Well 
over 50 per cent. also have had some ex- 
perience in the public service. Carr, for ex- 
ample, was a railroad engineer and was in a 
city engineer’s office when chosen manager of 
Cadillac, Michigan. Ashburner, who was born 
in India of British Army parents and educated 
in part at Heidelberg, bossed a construction 
job with 500 men under him at such a tender 
age that it had better not be mentioned. 
Henry F. Beal was city engineer of Waltham, 
Mass., before he became its manager; and 
three managers received their training under 
Henry M. Waite, the first manager of Dayton, 
who had been head of the Department of 
Public Works in Cincinnati. 

Most of them know each other. Their 
association has been holding annual meetings 
for almost ten years. Exchanges of exper- 
iences and advice have been very valuable 
even though in the beginning one or two man- 

~ agers were criticized for spending too much 
time traveling’around the country telling of 
their achievements and striving for promi- 
nence in the Association. The meetings and 
the interchange of ideas on particular problems 
have been helpful. You ask a manager about 
a particular point and he will say: “ My plan 
is this; but X did it another way and it 
worked.”” The managers are boosters for 
each other also; they admire good work done 
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in other cities and in a profession which re- 
quires so many qualities for success they are 
ready to recognize that another manager may 
stand out as having some of these qualities 
in more than the average measure. On sev- 
eral points of general policy the managers 
are in substantial agreement, and they are 
points which, in this new profession, are not 
without importance. Some tentative gen- 
eralizations may therefore be ventured. 

In the first place it is extraordinarily dif- 
ficult to work a “near manager’? plan—that 
is a system introduced by ordinance of the 
City Council. The difficulty in this respect 
is that a clean sweep does not take place. In 
most cases the appointment, when made pos- 
sible by an ordinance, goes to a local man. 
Full-sized men hesitate to accept a post sub- 
ject to abolition at any meeting of the council. 
To be subject to dismissal at any time is a 
hazard which must be accepted in most in- 
dustrial undertakings, but every able man is 
suspicious of a job so lightly thought of and 
of such doubtful value that it has no promise 
of permanency. The council may get cold 
feet when criticisms develop as they inevitably 
must, and there is not the basic public opinion 
which exists when the citizenry is consulted 
and finally adopts a new charter. 

The second point on which the managers 
agree is to some extent a corollary of the first. 
Generally speaking, local men should be 
avoided. They know too much about the 
machinations of the city’s politics. They are 
too likely to be reluctant to step on toes. Save 
in exceptional cases their friendships must 
inevitably influence their decisions. In order 
to avoid an appearance of favoritism they 
may be prejudiced against their friends. If 
the manager’s roots are deep in the city, 
moreover, he does not have the incentive 
to move on to a better place. Beal, in Wal- 
tham, is a local man who has done well. He 
was city engineer of Waltham before he be- 
came city manager, but he is an exception 
and the most successful managers are those 
brought in from the outside. One essential 
element of the plan is that the city buys the 
best managerial ability, no matter where 
it is found, for the price that it can afford to 
pay. 

The city managers agree further that their 
job is immeasurably more difficult than that 
of being general manager for an ordinary 
corporation. Running a street car line or a 
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gas company or managing a bank is a single 
problem; but the city manager must keep in 
touch with many unrelated activities and 
all of them touch the citizen. Accounting, 
finance, streets, water supply, police, street 
lights, recreation, social service, public health 
—municipal business is complex business. 
The work of the city manager affects the life 
of the citizen in countless ways. Interests 
must be balanced; all the services must be 
cared for by one man. The citizen objects 
to the details of management and the size of 
the bills. He has opportunity to criticize 
both as purchaser and as stockholder and 
criticism is one of the inalienable rights of the 
American citizen. Some readers may recall 
the English dramatist who protested that his 
critic could not have done half so well. “That 
is true,” the critic replied. “J! cannot lay an 
egg, but | am a better judge of an omelette 
than any hen in London.” The story (which 
is very old) may not be known to some critics 
in city manager cities, but they are unani- 
mous in approving its moral: they know noth- 
ing of the technique of city management or of 
the difficulty of the problems that must be 
solved, but they can (and should) criticize. 
And for the most part the city managers do 
not object but rather welcome it, for they 
sometimes secure extremely valuable pointers. 


SALARIES OF MANAGERS 


O one denies, furthermore, that the city 

managers must be paid well, and while 
there might be general increases with no 
danger of excesses, the standard is fairly high. 
Mr. Walter Lippmann has recently made some 
interesting remarks on the inconsistencies of 
our attitude toward privacy. Salaries are 
treated as more private than wages, incomes 
as more private than inheritances; the affairs 
of large corporations are more public than 
those of small ones. There is nothing logical 
about our notion of privacy. In the public 
service, however, there should be no secrecy 
and so city managers salaries are known. 
It is to be regretted that they are not listed 
along with the savings that the managers 
secure, for, almost without exception they 
effect economies which make their salaries 
several times over. The cities are net gain- 
ers. Waite, in Dayton, received $12,500, 
half of the spectacular offer to General (then 
Colonel) Goethals. Carr, in Dubuque, gets 


$10,000. Ashburner, in Norfolk, gets $14,000. 
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It was $16,000 but the city manager was 
recommending salary decreases all along 
the line so he suggested that his own be 
reduced 25 per cent. The council met him 
half way. Some people thought it was a 
grandstand play, but it was not exactly that. 

The city manager, if he is successful, 
knows what the men in his service and the 
municipal electorate are thinking. Ashburner 
realized that if he showed that he had the 
nerve to take a reduction along with the other 
city officials, his usefulness would be increased. 
It would make his personnel more loyal and 
his city more tolerant. Hence his action. 
Very few, and none of the big, city managers 
are in the profession for the money that they 
make; their returns from private business 
would be greater. All they ask for is a living 
wage. H. G. Otis, now manager of Clarks- 
burg, West Va., at $6,500, started at Beauford, 
S.C., at $900; C. A. Bingham began at Nor- 
wood, Mass., on $3,000 and later went to 
Watertown, N.Y., at $7,500. Lynchburg, Va., 
pays E. A. Beck $7,500; a few years ago he 
was manager of Edgeworth, Pa., at $2,400. 
Gaylord Cummin had two salary increases 
at Jackson, Mich., and then went to Grand 
Rapids, at $10,000 a year. All of these men 
have been in three or more cities. As the 
rewards for public service go in the United 
States, the city managers are not so poorly 
paid that their profession is menaced. And, 
what is much more important, their rewards 
vary according to their ability and they have 
ample opportunity for advancement. There 
is no politics in bringing in from the outside 
a man known only by reputation and paying 
him a liberal salary—but it is a wise and poli- 
tic thing to do. 

Pitiless publicity is the city manager’s 
strength. The man who “covers” the city 
hall for the newspapers can walk into the 
city manager’s office and find out anything 
that he wants to about the administration. 
The one source of news is enough, for respon- 
sibility is concentrated and all reports go 
through the manager. It is vastly different 
from the conditions prevailing under the 
older types of government when the news- 
getter had to go to half a dozen people to get 
the different angles of astory. The city man- 
ager realizes that he will be stronger with the 
people if he lets them know that he is earning 
his salary. With the people uneducated to 
paying a public official as much as he is worth, 











there is sure to be some criticism. The tradi- 
tion that a man is trained for every trade 
save politics and that politicians are ready 
made (apologies to Byron) dies slowly. City 
managers even create news in a perfectly 
legitimate way. The commissions and coun- 
cils, sometimes, are not so careful; they act 
too much like the directors of a bank. They 
decide the problem as they think best and it 
is nobody’s business. 

To the outsider searching for information 
as to how the plan is operating the managers 
are very hospitable even though some of them 
must be bored to death by the number of 
queries that they receive and the visitors that 
they are asked to enlighten. Here also, from 
a purely selfish viewpoint, city managers are 

wise, for if they want to move on to larger 
cities—and most of them do—the larger cities 

will know about them only if they let news 
of themselves get out. It would be unfair to 
say that this looms very largely in the minds 
of the city managers. They are tremen- 
dously interested in their jobs; they are en- 
gaged in a promising experiment which has 
had some astounding successes, and they like 
to talk about their profession and the partic- 
ular problems that they have faced in their 
own cities. But they would be foolish to 
overlook the selfish value. Mr. Ashburner, 
for example, told me that an article in the 
December, 1911, WoRLD’s Work was respon- 
sible for his move to Springfield, Ohio, where 
he was before he went to Norfolk. The 
article which described his work in Staunton, 
Va., then operating under an ordinance, was 
read by a Springfield business man and made 
a profound impression on him. The business 
man’s partner was one of the more influential 
commissioners, and the result was that 
Springfield got Ashburner and that Ashburner 
moved up. 

No city manager will deny that his job is a 
tremendous drain on his strength; that he 
has many troubles. He may bear them 
lightly, but his office hours are never over. 
He is the municipal physician, always on call 
for every sort of a case. The city is his mis- 
tress and it is a jealous one; the city manager 
is at the beck and call of every citizen. Din- 
ing out, he is as likely as not to have the lady 
he takes in to dinner complain about the 
condition of the street in front of her home; 
his telephone rings at all hours. One city 
manager has been called from a warm bed 
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to answer a question as to what to do witha 
pet cat that had died; he is frequently asked 
to keep all traffic off a street in which there 
is a patient severely ill, or to make a special 
effort to have a particular street watered so 
that it may look nice for a wedding. These 
are all actual requests that have been made, 
and while from some angles they are absurd, 
from another they show a healthy spirit. The 
city manager is employed to give service; to 
make the city a better place to live in. Re- 
quests that used to be made only by those 
with political influence are now made by 
everybody. 


THE RIGHT OF CRITICISM 


HE smaller the city, of course, the more 

of a little grandmother the city manager 
must be; the more trivial will be the troubles 
that are poured into his ear. But even in a 
large city, so large that a couple of secretaries 
may flank the entrance to the manager’s office 
—an entrance which in the smaller towns is 
delightfully, and one might almost say in- 
efficiently, open, there will be thousands of 
petty demands on his time. He must com- 
ply with them for the reason that the stock- 
holders of the city are quite different from 
the stockholders of an ordinary corporation. 
They may not take sufficient interest in poli- 
tics to vote; they may be tax dodgers, but 
they have an inalienable right of criticism. 
They act singly, not in groups through prox- 
ies as the stockholders of business enter- 
prises do, and the municipal corporation 
gives them service all the time and touches 
many details of their daily lives. The task 
of the city is not simply to be solvent; it must 
aid in the pursuit of happiness. 

On these points, | think, most city mana- 
gers would agree, but what has been said out- 
lines in only a vague way the ideals, the diffi- 
culties and the opportunities of the profession. 
There has been some difference of opinion on 
the question of whether the city manager 
should be an engineer. Half of the managers 
are engineers. It would not seem to be 
necessary, but in the small towns particularly 
it may be advisable if the budget is not large 
enough to permit the employment of com- 
petent engineers. Habituation to get things 
done, however, is much more important than 
technical training. Mr. Brownlow, for ex- 
ample, who has been successful as city mana- 
ger of Petersburg, Va.—he is one of the few 
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men who have gone from the administration 
of a large city to a smaller one—thinks that 
engineers may be too likely to think only of 
the physical side of the city—the streets, 
police, fire protection, and may forget the 
social life of the city which is becoming more 
and more important. 

In Wichita, Kansas, the first city manager 
was an engineer and a good one, but as one 
of the politicians remarked, there were no 
engineering problems in Wichita worth con- 
sidering, “the whole town being as level as a 
billiard table.’ That may be a rather 
truncated view of engineering, but there are 
more important considerations and in Wichita 
much of the manager’s success was due 
to his imported chief of police. For the 
first time, to quote the same politician, and 
his testimony is certainly unbiassed, the 
“police force operated outside of politics and 
it brought much contentment to the people.” 


WHAT DOES A MANAGER DO? 


HE most interesting developments that 

the city’s activities will take are largely 
determined by the city manager’s own inter- 
ests and inclinations. Certain things must be 
done. The city must be solvent and on a 
business basis. The streets must be kept in 
order; the fire hazard reduced; the police made 
efficient; and a programme of public improve- 
ments contemplated. Money and much of 
it is the sine qua non for progress, but some- 
times a city manager with vision can do a 
great deal with only a slight expenditure. 
That has been preéminently the case with 
Brownlow at Petersburg, Virginia. I have 
quoted him as believing that city managers 
do not need to be engineers; that frequently 
it is better if they are not, for Mr. Brown- 
low’s ideal, as he expressed it to me, is that the 
managers should “strive earnestly every day 
so that in time to come every civic secretary, 
every social worker, every worker for the 
public good of any kind will turn naturally 
to our successor as his natural leader—the 
city manager of to-morrow.” The city man- 
ager should be more than the municipal 
physician; he should bé the city’s social ad- 
viser. The city’s functions, to Brownlow’s 
mind, are not completed when the streets are 
cleaned, the fire alarms answered and the 
crooks caught. That is the easiest way. The 
Council is much more likely to consent with- 
out objection to a bond issue for street im- 
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provements that will cost $5,000 a year in 
interest and sinking fund charges than it is to 
grant $1,000 a year for the extension of play- 
ground and recreational work. 

After he went to Petersburg, Mr. Brownlow 
discovered that the city owned 1,800 acres 
just on the municipal outskirts—the site of 
the old water supply. The city government 
had forgotten that it had title to the property 
and it was not being used. For $8,000 Mr. 
Brownlow leased 53 acres to a club for a golf 
course which is to revert to the city if it is 
ever used for any other purpose. He raised 
$12,000 more by selling timber and used the 
$20,000 in turning the property into Lee 
Memorial Park, a park of great natural 
beauty. A bathing beach was made in the 
old lake, which is a little less than a mile long, 
and the concession leased. The city will 
derive some revenue from it, and at not very 
great expense this park will be connected by 
roads with the other parks that Mr. Brown- 
low is developing. 

Last year the parks had 138,000 visits from 
children. During the first summer of the 
operation of the system there were 250,000 
hours of supervised play. Apart from this 
recreational aspect, the park system will 
probably be of material indirect value to the 
city since tourists will stop there. The place 
is rich in historical associations. Within 
Lee Memorial Park there are breastworks 
running for a mile and three quarters—Gen- 
eral Lee’s last stand—and the emplacements 
for the guns can still be seen. The psychology 
of a municipality is an imponderable thing. 
A city manager can rarely anticipate with 
accuracy the praise or blame that he will 
receive. In Brownlow’s case, for example, 
the people, while approving his park project 
and rejoicing in better police and fire admini- 
stration, gave him the greatest praise on ac- 
count of what he had done with the cemetery. 

“Our cemetery,” said Mr. Brownlow, “is 
old, historic, beautiful. The city owns it, as 
the direct successor of the parish when the 
Church of England was disestablished in Vir- 
ginia. The oldest gravestone is that of a man 
who was born in 1615, the year before Shake- 
speare died, and who was buried in the year 
1702 at the then remarkable age of 87. The 
church, which is now a city mortuary chapel, 
was built in 1735, and there are British shell 
holes in its walls to tell that Cornwallis drove 
Lafayette away and French shell holes to tell 

















the tale of Lafayette returning the compli- 
ment. The roof was shot away by General 
Grant, and the restoration shows the marks 
of the disaster; and the windows are jewelled 
splendors from the craft shops of Tiffany. 
More persons lie buried there than now live 
in Petersburg, for the graveyard is well into 
its third century, and more than 25,000 Con- 
federate dead lie there. There is a new 
superintendent, a new method of care of 
graves, the place is wonderfully improved. 
I have bought forty acres to add to it. | 
have built nearly a mile of smooth pavement 
as an approach to it, replacing cobblestones 
that came to this country as ballast from 
England before there was a United States.” 
One question of some interest is whether 
cities of different sizes, in different parts of 
the country, with different elements in the 
population present different problems. What 
kinds of cities are easy or difficult to manage? 
Mr. Brownlow is sure that a city manager 
in Washington, with Congress in session, 
would have a dog’s life. He inclines to the 
opinion that the problem in the South is 
simpler because the population is more homo- 
geneous, and because the city’s business is 
not so likely to be in the hands of people 
enjoying some special privileges as it is in 
Northern or Western cities. In the South the 
chief difficulty that has to be met is conserva- 
tism; reluctance to change; lack of desire for 
improvement. President Alderman of the 
University of Virginia once said that this 
conception of the South was based on the 
knowledge that men there still chewed to- 
bacco, went to church, and read Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels; but whether or not this is an 
accurate analysis, southern conservatism does 
have a real influence on the success of the city 
managers. Ashburner in Norfolk sees very 
little difference between his problems there 
and those he met and successfully faced in 
Springfield, Ohio. The absence of any radical 
element in Norfolk and of no well organized 
socialist party is a gain, but this is after all 
primarily a problem of the commission and 
not so much of the manager. The political 
question in the South is simpler also, on ac- 
count of the dominance of the democratic 
party. If party lines are drawn the only real 
contests are in the primaries. Without a 
representative non-partisan commission, as | 
will point out in another article, the manager 
is immensely handicapped. 
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The new profession of city manager, as has 
been said, faces the difficulty that the Ameri- 
can democracy has always distrusted experts. 
The city managers have perhaps furnished 
more expert administration during the ten 
years that they have been acting than local 
government has enjoyed during the whole of 


its history. The results are hopeful. 

“Are we,” asked President Lowell, “justified in 
assuming that an election by popular vote, or an 
appointment by a chief magistrate, confers, with- 
out apprenticeship, an immediate capacity to con- 
struct the roads and bridges, direct the education, 
manage the finances, purify the water supply, or 
dispose of the sewage of a large city; and this when 
it is almost certain that the person selected will 
not remain in office long enough to.learn thoroughly 
a business of which he knows little or nothing at the 
outset? 

“If democracy is to be conducted with the effi- 
ciency needed in a complex modern society it must 
overcome its prejudice against permanent expert 
officials as undemocratic. It might as well be 
alleged that skilled engineers and modern inven- 
tions were undemocratic in war; that a true re- 
public ought to go into battle with bows and ar- 
rows against machine guns worked by trained 
soldiers. In fact, the disadvantage at which our 
cities fight with great public service corporations 
is largely due ‘to the difference in the calibre of the 
officials employed. What chance, for example, 
has a city represented by a solicitor, who is perhaps 
changed at every election, and is paid a small 
salary, against a great corporation which retains 
the best legal talent and pays for it many times as 
much?” 


Experts have been distrusted because of 
the belief that such men cannot be kept in 
touch with popular thought and made amen- 
able to public opinion. If permanent officials 
are properly supervised by non-professionals 
there is no more danger that they will be out 
of touch with public opinion than temporary 
officials supervised by professional politicians 
will be. A surprising thing in the United 
States has been the absence, until recently, 
of any widespread distrust of the politician. 
The reason probably is that the politician 
courts the people while the administrator 
stands aloof. This suggests a danger that the 
city manager form of government faces: not 
that the city manager will be a bureaucrat, 
but that the commission controlling him 
will be out of touch with the people. It is 
a large problem and requires separate treat- 
ment. 








AN EVEN BREAK FOR 
THE FARMER 


The Prophet of Codperative Marketing, and Some of the Wonders He Has 
Wrought. Other Leaders of the New Movement, and What They Have Done 


By JOHN~-K. BARNES 


/—§HOULD the United States Steel Cor- 
poration, instead of paying dividends 
in cash, distribute among its hun- 

‘ dred thousand stockholders all the 

— products that it manufactures, how 
great would be the chaos in the steel industry! 
One stockholder might receive a carload of 
steel rails, another might get one or two, still 
others only parts of one rail, and so on with 
all the products of the corporation. What 
would happen? These people would all want 
to convert their “dividends” into cash or into 
something that they could make use of. Only 
a few of them would be in touch with users of 
steel products. A group of speculative mid- 
dlemen would enter the field. They would go 
to these stockholders and say, “We will take 
your rails and other things, but we cannot 
pay you much for them, for we do not know 
whether we can sell them. We may get 
stuck with them.” These same middlemen 
would go to the railroads and other users of 
steel and say to them, “We will get you the 
steel you need, but it is difficult to gather it 
together and we will have to charge you a 
good price for it.” 

How absurd it would be for the Steel Cor- 
poration to distribute its products that way; 
what a change from the present efficient 
method of marketing through a sales organiza- 
tion that is in touch with all the markets of 
the world and is constantly developing new 
ones. How long could the Steel Corporation 
continue its production of a billion dollars a 
year with such a system of marketing as that? 
Yet that is the system employed in marketing 
a good part of five billion dollars worth of 
farm products in this country annually. The 
producers of our food supplies take almost as 
little part as that in the marketing of their 
products. They dump them on the market 


and accept what the middleman offers for 
them. And that is why the cotton growers 





of the South are at least two generations be- 
hind our city population in the things that 
make for civilization. That is why they are 
now practically at the mercy of the boll- 
weevil, the spread of which they might have 
checked had they had sufficient funds to fight 
it. That is why our tobacco growers are little 
better off than the cotton growers, and why 
our farming communities generally are a gen- 
eration behind the rest of the country in the 
forward march of civilization. 

The need of creating better conditions for 
the farmer has been recognized for more than 
fifty years. The support of agricultural col- 
leges in each state was provided for by Con- 
gress during the dark days of the Civil War. 
Since then funds have been appropriated by 
the Federal Government for agricultural ex- 
periment work in the states and for the em- 
ployment of agricultural agents in the coun- 
ties. These educational influences have shown 
the farmer how to apply the principle of 
scientific agriculture and farm more efficiently. 
By crop rotation he is learning to conserve 
fertility; by careful selection of seed, by proper 
cultivation, by scientific protection against 
disease and insects, by the use of modern 
machinery, he is able to raise twice as large 
crops per man (not per acre) as any other 
country. But what has been the result as far 
as the farmer himself is concerned? He has 
found that in normal times for these larger 
crops which cost him more thought and labor 
to produce he gets little more than he does 
for his smaller crops. A particularly large 
one may glut the market and he will have 
difficulty in getting any price for part of it. 
Not often does he burn his corn, but there is 
an enormous loss each year in perishable prod- 
ucts because of market gluts and because 
the middlemen prefer to buy part of a crop 
at low prices and sell for high rather than buy 
all of a crop and have to sell it for less. They 
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‘An Even Break for the Farmer 


















PRUNE ORCHARDS IN CALIFORNIA 


Where the prune and apricot growers organized a codperative 
marketing association which has lifted them to affluence 


make just as much, have less work to do, and 
run less risk if they do not take it all. 
Agricultural education therefore has in- 
creased production, but has done little to 
better the condition of the farmer’s pocket- 
book. If it had not been for other things— 
rural mail delivery, the telephone, improved 
roads, the automobile, and now the wireless — 
added to the natural attractiveness of out- 
door work, the farms would have lost their 
owners much faster than they have. But this 
education has by no means been worthless to 
the farmer. As he has begun to farm with 
his brain, he also has begun to use his brain 
on other aspects of his problem. Education 
has given him a broader vision. He can now 
see beyond the horizon of his own farm and he 
takes an interest in affairs that affects his 
markets. He is now ready and prepared, 
with the aid of those public spirited citizens 
who are interested in the farmer’s welfare, to 





consider the other half of successful agricul- 
ture—the marketing of the crops at a profit 
to the farmer. 

Coéperative marketing is a way to the solu- 
tion of this part of the problem. When prop- 
erly conducted it substitutes merchandizing 
for dumping; secures for the farmer much 
of the profit of the middleman; stabilizes 
prices, thus removing some of the speculation 
from farming; increases demand, and elimin- 
ates waste. It is the ladder by which farmers 
can climb to new heights of prosperity; it is 
the life line that will save many from the 
depths of despair. It has been tried long 
enough to prove its success and it now 
is spreading like wild fire throughout the 
country. It is the most important single de- 
velopment that has taken place in American 
agriculture in as short a time. Improvement 
in the standard of living is directly traceable 
to it. 
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One example of its spread will give an idea 
of what it means to the farmer. The public 
has not yet forgotten the “night-riding”’ in 
Kentucky of 1907 and 1908. That was the 
result of an earlier effort at codperative mar- 
keting. Something more than 40 per cent. 
of the 1906 crop of dark leaf tobacco of the 
Black Patch of Kentucky and Tennessee and 
of the burley tobacco of the Bluegrass district 
was pooled and held for higher prices. The 
American Tobacco Company —then a trust — 
refused .to buy. The next year about the 
same percentage of the crop went into the 
pool. Again the tobacco trust refused to buy. 
It got along with half the crop that was not 
pooled. Then the growers in the pool de- 
cided that no crop should be raised the next 
year. So effective were their methods of en- 
forcement and intimidation that less than 
1 per cent. of the usual crop was grown in 
1908. That forced the tobacco company to 
come to the pool and buy its tobacco at twice 
the usual prices. The victory was the growers; 
but there had beenso much destruction of prop- 
erty, and so many lives had been lost in the 
battles between those in the pool and those 
without that the good name of the state was 
injured. There was also dissatisfaction among 
the growers with the management of the pool; 
not all the members had been treated equally. 
With this dearly bought victory, the codpera- 
tive died an unmourned death. 

That had been Kentucky’s experience with 
coéperative marketing when Judge Robert W. 
Bingham, publisher of the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, went to California early in 1921. He 
left behind him a depressing picture. Ken- 
tucky tobacco growers had prospered during 
the war. The 1916 burley crop brought 
around 18 cents a pound, about double pre- 
war prices. The 1917 crop climbed to 28 
cents, the 1918 to 38 cents, and the 1919 to 
46 cents. When the auctions opened on 
January 1, 1921, for ‘the 1920 crop, some of 
the bids were as low as } a cent a pound. The 
average price received by the growers for all 
the Burley tobacco sold of that crop was only 
13 and a fraction cents a pound. It had cost 
an average of 35 cents a pound ‘to raise and 
tobacco was still retailing at its old prices. 
Conditions were ripening that might lead toa 
return of ‘the night riders. Not only the to- 


bacco growers but the banks and business in- 
terests of the state were in jeopardy. 
In California, Judge Bingham found an en- 
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tirely different situation. There the farmers 
were prosperous and contented. At home he 
had seen women and children of the tenant 
farmers working barefooted in the fields. In 
California he could hardly distinguish between 
the farmers’ family and that of the successful 
city man. In the farming districts there were 
good roads and as good schools and libraries 
as could be found anywhere in the United 
States. In Kentucky many of the children 
never went to school. He began to inquire 
for the cause of this difference. .The answer 
he got was “codperative marketing.” He 
came East and on to New York to see Mr. 
Bernard M. Baruch, who was studying this 
very problem, and found that he had reached 
the conclusion that codperative marketing of 
farm products was economically sound. Judge 
Bingham asked Mr. Baruch to help him find 
the one man in the United States who knew 
the most about it. The man they each found, 
working independently, was Mr. Aaron Sapiro 
of San Francisco. 

Mr. Sapiro is a graduate of the University 
of California law school, class of 1911. When 
he and his brother started the practice of law 
in San Francisco, they decided that they 
would take no criminal cases for money and 
no divorce or personal cases or bankruptcies. 
They sought some field in which they could 
do constructive law work. Knowing that law 
follows organization and that all industries are 
well organized except the farming industry, 
they took up farming law. To-day at the age 
of thirty-eight Mr. Sapiro is attorney for 
more than sixty codperative marketing associ- 
ation-, including practically all the cotton and 
tobacco codperatives, many of the wheat or- 
ganizations, and some of the dairy and fruit 
and vegetable groups, handling in totals more 
than $400,000,000 worth of products annually. 
While his brother keeps office in San Francisco, 
he travels about the country serving t iese 
various associations and helping other farmers 
establish or perfect codperative marketing 
organizations. He has offices in New York 
and Dallas, Texas. At present he is assisting 
the milk producers of the Chicago district, 
the broom-corn raisers of Oklahoma, cotton 
growers of Mississippi and Louisiana, rice 
growers of Texas and Louisiana, tobacco 
growers of Connecticut and Massachusetts, 
dark tobacco growers of Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, and wheat growers in the Middle West 
in organizing codperative marketing associa- 
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CHERRY ORCHARDS MADE POSSIBLE BY COOPERATION 


Cherry growers of California are organizing upon the same principles as citrus fruit 
growers and the raisin growers and with equally profitable results to the farmers 


tions. He has been asked by the potato 
growers of Aroostook County, Maine, the 
largest potato section in America, to help 
them improve their organizations, and yet he 
finds time to go up to Canada to assist Hon. 
Manning Doherty, Minister of Agriculture for 
Ontario, spread the gospe! of codperative 
marketing among the farmers of that pro- 
vince. 

This is the man Judge Bingham asked to 
study the Kentucky tobacco problem. In 
April, 1921, Mr. Sapiro outlined a plan for co- 
cperative marketing before a group of burley 
tobacco growers in Louisville. In July the 
campaign for membership began. Mr. Sapiro 
and Judge Bingham held meetings throughout 
the burley district. By November, 75 per 
cent. of the growers (the percentage set as 
the minimum) had joined the pool and signed 
contracts to deliver their total crop to the 
coéperative for five years. Mr. James C. 
Stone, a leading grower and warehouse man, 
now president and general manager of the 





Burley Tobacco Growers Codéperative Asso- 
ciation, leased 120 of the 131 burley ware- 
houses under a plan permitting of their 
purchase at prices to be fixed later by ap- 
praisal; worked out uniform classifications for 
fifty-five grades of tobacco, and created the 
selling organization of the association, all in 
four weeks. A large warehouse man said to 
the growers. ‘‘ You have been paying for my 
warehouse every three years and | have kept 
the deed. Now you are going to pay for it 
in five years and you are going to get the 
deed.”” When asked why he was willing to 
sell, he replied that anything that benefited 
the growers would ultimately benefit him. 
The leading citizens in Kentucky are able to 
see clearly the advantage of distributing the 
profit from tobacco among sixty thousand 
growers rather than among a hundred specu- 
lators. 

That is why Judge Bingham, a modern 
leader of the South, is putting his resources 
behind co6éperative marketing. That is why 
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BERNARD M. BARUCH 


One of the most useful allies of the American farmers in their efforts to organize 

He has put freely at their 

disposal his business sagacity and his long experience in finance and is generally 

regarded by the leaders of the codperative farmers’ movement as one of their 
wisest and most disinterested advisers 


the marketing of their crops upon business principles. 


Jim Stone is devoting his great executive abil- 
ity to the work. That is why Mr. Baruch is 
giving much of his time to the study of this 
and other farm problems. That is why Mr. 
Fugene Meyer, Jr., chairman of the revived 
War Finance Corporation, is one of its strong- 
est advocates and most material supporters. 
That is why the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, with its million farmer members, is 
for it. Listen to what Mr. J. R. Howard, 
president of the Federation, says about it: 
“Codperation brings the producer indivi- 
dually face to face with the consumer. It 
profits both. More than profit it makes con- 
tacts which result in the better understanding 
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each of the other. It in- 
creases vision. It re- 
moves the farmer from 
the narrow path of the 
individual worker and 
gives him the realization 
that he is not an under- 
ling but a world charac- 
ter. It does not seek 
selfish economic advan- 
tages; it does, in a very 
broad sense, stimulate 
character, promote citi- 
zenship. | am for it. 
And let me repeat, the 
combining of time and of 
effort, of capital and of 
commodity — codpera- 
tively — in‘ c-0-6-p-e-r-a- 
t-i-o-n’— not ‘corpora- 
tion’ —-is not alone: our 
privilege—it is our 
right.” 

And that is why Aaron 
Sapiro is making it his 
life work. Here is not 
just an able lawyer who 
has seen in this field an 
opportunity to advance 
his private fortune. If 
that were all, he could 
not go before farmer 
audiences in every part of 
the country and by his 
sincerity, his enthusiasm, 
and his clear, forceful 
arguments convince them 
that the plan he pro- 
poses is a way to their 
economic salvation. If 
he did not believe that he is performing as 
great a public service as any man in the 
United States to-day, he could not keep on 
as one inspired and make his enthusiasm con- 
tageous among slow-moving sons of the soil. 
Possessing a fascinating personality that binds 
to him all with whom he works, he has that 
common touch that is necessary for an under- 
standing of the farmer’s mind. It is not to 
get more money for the farmer that he is la- 
boring, it is to put shoes on the feet of those 
boys and girls in the cotton and tobacco fields. 
to take them out of the fields and put them in 
good schools—to better living conditions for 
the farmer everywhere. Who will say that 


























he is not doing as con- 
structive a work in the 
public service as any man 
in the United States to- 
dayr 

It is significant that 
this man, raised in an 
orphan asylum in Cali- 
fornia; Baruch, once a 
newsboy in New York, 
and Eugene Meyer, a 
former Wall Street 
banker, three of the men 
who are doing much to 
solve the farmer’s prob- 
lem are Jews. That three 
such able men of this race 
are working on the prob- 
lem is a good indication 
that it is possible and 
likely of solution. 

But to return to Ken- 
tucky tobacco marketing, 
that problem was _ not 
solved when the greater 
part of the crop had been 
pooled, when the ware- 
houses had been secured, 
when a system of grading 
and a sales organization 
had been perfected. The 
important matter of 
financing had yet to be 
arranged, and _further- 
more Kentucky had no 
coéperative marketing 
law under which the as- 
sociation could operate. 
This latter point was 
quickly remedied, however, for Mr. Sapiro 
and Judge Bingham drafted such a law and 
it passed the Kentucky legislature in six 
days. At least four million dollars, however, 
was needed to make the first payments to 
the growers when they brought in their 
tobacco. Louisville and Cincinnati banks 
had pledged a good part of that amount, 
but at this juncture one of Kentucky’s ablest 
lawyers gave the opinion that the new co- 
operative law was unconstitutional. Presi- 
dent Brown of the National Bank of Ken- 
tucky called the bankers together and told 
them that it made no difference whether the 
law was constitutional or not, they were loan- 
ing on tobacco, which was good collateral, and 


possibilities. 
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Boyé Portrait 


AARON SAPIRO 


Generally conceded to be the most inspiring organizer of codperative farm enter- 
prises and the best informed man upon both their legal powers and their economic 


He has organized nearly thirty such associations, all of them success- 


fully 


his bank was going to stand by its pledge of 
$500,000. Nevertheless all but $300,000 
more of the bank money was withdrawn. It 
looked bad for the new codperative associa- 
tion. Judge Bingham loaned $1,000,000 on 
his personal credit, but that still left them far 
short of what they needed. Then Mr. Sapiro 
conceived the idea of going to the country 
banks throughout the burley district. Mr. 
Stone called a meeting in, Lexington of all the 
country bankers in the Bluegrass. He laid 
the situation before them and in three days 
they loaned the association $5,500,000 on its 
note. The “ Tobacco Growers’ Liberty Loan,” 
they called it. One small national bank 
loaned all that the law would allow; its presi- 
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ation, realizing that the 
crop was short, raised 
prices. They found sat- 
isfied buyers for all the 
crop. For the first time 
in the history of the Bur- 
ley district the growers 
fixed the prices of what 
they had to sell just as 
any merchant fixes the 
price of what he has to 
sell. 

The growers got 8 cents 
a pound when they made 
delivery of their crop to 
the warehouses—a total 
of about $12,000,000. In 
three months they got 
another 8 cents and by 
the time this is read the 
entire crop will probably 
have been marketed and 
the. growers will get an 
average of 25 cents a 
pound, depending upon 
the grade of their to- 
bacco. Good judges say 
they might have gotten 
15 cents if there had been 
no marketing association. 
The difference is one be- 
tween a profit and a loss 
to the grower, between 
an advance or a decline 
up or down the ladder of 
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Of Louisville, Ky., who made possible the formation of the Burley Tobacco Growers civilization. 


Association by pledging one million dollars of his personal fortune to finance it. 
This pledge, taken with his editorial support of the project in the Louisville Courter 


It is, of course, too 


Journal of which he is the proprietor, has made possible the revolution of the early to say that the 


position of the tobacco growers of Kentucky from bankruptcy to prosperity 


dent, personally, loaned a still larger amount; 
the cashier nearly as much, and the directors 
combined and more than doubled the total. 
This money was borrowed for ninety days. 
It was paid back within forty. When once 
the tobacco was in warehouses and graded 
and warehouse receipts could be issued against 
it, the War Finance Corporation, under Mr. 
Meyer, was ready to loan up to $10,000,000 
on it. New York banks would also have 
financed the operations from then on. But 
none of this money was needed. Jim Stone 
started to sell the tobacco. He fixed the 
prices at the levels outside growers were then 
getting for their tobacco. Later the associ- 


Burley Tobacco Growers’ 
Coéperative Association 
or the American Cotton Growers’ Exchange, 
now organized in eight Southern states, with 
its still greater possibilities for helping the 
cotton farmer, will be unqualified successes. 
No Sapiro-planned, or Sapiro-advised co- 
operative, however, has yet failed. His 
intimate knowledge of the years of un- 
successful experiment and the succeeding 
years of successful operation of the California 
associations has stood him in good stead and 
it is his firm conviction that codperative 
marketing organizations patterned after the 
California plan, with variations for different 
crops and conditions, can be operated suc- 
cessfully anywhere. There are now many 
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other successful codpera- 
tives outside of the Sapiro 
list, and some that have 
not been successful, and 
the experience of these 
indicates that the right 
road for the farmer to 
market has been found 
in California. 

The American Farm 
Bureau Federation has 
made codperative mar- 
keting one of its principal 
planks. Many of its 
states organizations are 
assisting their members 
to organize pools for the 
marketing of certain pro- 
ducts. This does away 
with the system of indi- 
vidual consigning, which 
leaves the farmer at the 
mercy of the commission- 
man, and permits the di- 
rection of shipments to 
markets where there is 
the most demand and 
least supply. In the II- 
linois Agriculture Associ- 
ation, for instance, Mr. 
C. E. Durst has become 
an authority on codpera- 
tive marketing of perish- 
able products. He is 
assisting the farmers of 
that state to organize 
local associations for re- 
ceiving, standardizing, 
and shipping their fruits and vegetables, and 
is working out a plan for central control over 
the routing of the different crops to market— 
the most important point in the technique of 
successful marketing of perishable products. 
During the past season, strawberry growers 
of Southern Illinois, through one of these 
farmer exchanges, realized a seasonal average 
of $2.51 a crate from their berries at a time 
when one of the ablest growers, not in an 
exchange, got only $1.973 by the old method 
of individual consigning. The consumers 
paid about the same for these lots, but the 
producer, by eliminating middlemen’s profit, 
was able to increase his receipts. Mr. Durst 
is a member of the National Fruit Committee 
which is working on plans for a national or- 
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EUGENE P. MEYER, JR: 


Whose great contribution to the improvement of the farmers’ position has been 
his direction of the Government’s aid in financing crops through the War Finance 


Corporation 


ganization to control and direct the marketing 
of fruits and vegetables throughout the 
United States. This is one of the movements 
in coéperative marketing that the American 
Farm Bureau Federation is fathering. 

So far, however, the main effort of the 
American Farm Bureau Federation itself in 
regard to codperative marketing has been 
abortive. This Federation operates under 
the natural handicap of all such organizations, 
that it has to do things of a spectacular nature 
in order to hold the interest of its farmer 
members and keep them paying their fifty 
cents a year dues. When it came to co- 
operative marketing, it tackled the problem 
of grain first—the farm product in which there 
is the smallest margin of marketing cost and 
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which is grown in almost every state of the 
Union. There have been abuses in the 
marketing of grain that the farmers want to 
see corrected, such as the practice of under- 
grading at miller-controlled warehouses— 
which was the chief cause of the birth of the 
Non-Partisan League in North Dakota and 
Minnesota—and the farmer considers much 
of the speculative trading on the grain ex- 
changes as an abuse that lowers his price and 
increases the price to the consumer. 

_ Mr. Howard, president of the Farm Bureau 
Federation, appointed a committee of seven- 
teen made up of men of experience in various 
local and sectional farmer grain marketing 
organizations and others interested in the 
problem. After much difficulty in over- 
coming and compromising differences of 
opinion, in February, 1921, the plan of the 
U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., was announced. 
This plan, with a company capitalized at 
$100,000,000 to finance its operation, was 
hailed as the Magna Charta of the farmer. 
Much noise was made about it and it had the 
well wishes of nearly every one in the United 
States. But there were defects in the plan 
and defects in the organization. For one 
thing, the plan did not provide for complete 
pooling. The growers under its contracts 
could sell their grain to local organizations 
for cash; could consign it to the U. S. Grain 
Growers, Inc., and still retain control over 
the time of its delivery, shipment, and sale; 
or they could pool it with the organization. 
This meant that the local units of the U. S. 
Grain Growers, Inc., would become specula- 
tive buyers of grain. Furthermore, the 
growers could violate their contracts by 
paying certain damages—ten cents a bushel 
on wheat. Fifty-five thousand farmers 
signed contracts and waited hopefully for the 
U. S. Grain Growers, Inc., to announce that 
it was ready to take their grain. It did not 
make the announcement. It ran up a debt 
of several hundred thousand dollars but 
marketed no grain last year. Since then a 
committee of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation has worked out a plan of re- 
organization and announcement has recently 
been made that members can market grain 
through the organization this year. One of 
the defects now realized in the old organiza- 
tion was in permitting directors to hold 
offices in the company. It now has entirely 
new management and Mr. Baruch, Mr. 
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Alexander Legge, president of the Inter- 
national Harvester Company, and Mr. Frank 
C. Whetmore, president of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, are on its advisory board. 
Turning from this ambitious attempt that 
has so far failed because of defects in the plan 
and the organization to the success that has 
been attained on the Pacific Coast after 
years of experiment, one gets the proper view 
of what codperative marketing can do for the 
farmer. There they have learned that the 
non-stock coéperative association organized 
on a commodity basis, managed by directors 
who are growers themselves and can only 
profit as all the others profit (so that no 
politicians can get in); with at least five-year 
contracts that are enforceable by law, so 
that no opposing interests, by offering tem- 
porarily higher prices, can break the pool; 
which controls a sufficient percentage of the 
crop to make it a factor in the market, and 
which employs the best merchandizing, trans- 
portation, advertising, and other talent to work 
for it—such an organization puts the farmer 
on the level with his city cousin. To-day only 
2 per cent. of the farmers in California have 
to borrow on crop mortgages, and Mr. Sapiro 
says they are getting 48 per cent. of the consum- 
er’s dollar where they used to get 8 per cent. 
Here are some of the things they do in Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, and Washington: They ship 
apples three thousand miles to New York, 
and because they are graded as to size and 
quality and packed to suit the taste of the 
buyer, they bring two or three times the price 
of New York State apples which are better 
apples, but still packed in barrels with no 
guarantee that those in the centre are not 


- smaller than the ones on top. They have 


learned the importance of proper grading and 
packing in the West. But they go back even 
farther than that to improve the quality of 
the product. Eggs shipped by the Poultry 
Producers Association of Central California, 
which are eighteen days old when they reach 
New York, sell for three cents a dozen more 
than day-old New York State eggs because 
they are graded, large, white eggs, every one 
infertile and each one candled before it is 
packed and shipped. 

It is in the San Joaquin Valley that the 
thin-skin grapes that make the best raisins in 
the world are produced. Beginning about 
1885 people began coming from all over the 
United States to buy land and plant vine- 
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yards in this section, By 1900 there was an 
over production of raisins. The annual crop 
was from 40,000 to 50,000 tons and the con- 
sumption was only about 30,000 tons. Ten 
packing plants bought these raisins from the 
growers—the “High Five’ and the “Low 
Five’’ they were called. From 1900 to 1912 
the growers were at the mercy of these packers. 
If they did not sell their crop to the High Five 
or the Low Five, they fed them to the hogs. 
During that period there was never a crop of 
raisins that produced a profit to the growers 
as a whole. In 1905 in fact, the growers 
agreed among themselves to destroy part of 
their vines and more than 20,000 acres were 
uprooted. Still the packers were able to 
market only a third of the crop. Mr. Her- 
man Steen says that from 1905 to 1912 inclu- 
sive, the average price paid by the packers 
for raisins was 2 cents a pound, while it cost 
37 cents a pound to produce them. 

The effect of this can be imagined. Fresno, 
the capital of this raisin district, suffered along 
with the growers. They went in debt to the 
bankers and could not pay; they bought little 
or nothing from the merchants. They had 
tried codperation at various times beginning 
with 1889, but the packers had been able to 
beat it. They did not have the right plan. 


In 1912 their morale was at the lowest ebb. 
They had an enormous crop coming on and 
prices in some cases dropped as low as half a 
cent a pound. Many of them were ready to 


give up and quit. It was then that the bank- 
ers and merchants of Fresno, Mr. Chester H. 
Rowell, then editor of the Fresno Republican, 
and others, called them together and asked 
them to try codperation again and agreed to 
back them. A codperative selling agency 
was established, planned after the orange and 
almond growers associations, and the growers 
pledged their crops under an iron-clad con- 
tract for five years. This was not to become 
effective until 75 per cent. of the acreage was 
signed up. They got 77 per cent. Then the 
new organization offered to sell the raisins to 
the High Five and the Low Five for 3} cents 
a pound for five years. Fortunately for the 
growers this offer was refused. They were 
forced to process and pack the crop themselves 
and sell it to brokers. They got 3} cents for 
every pound produced. Incidentally, some 
members who were induced to sell their raisins 
to speculators were brought into court and the 
contracts were upheld in every case. 





JAMES B. STONE 


President of the new Burley Tobacco Growers’ Associa- 

tion of Kentucky, which is one of the most promising of 

the newer incorporated marketing associations organized 
by farmers to eliminate the middle man 


The prices obtained by the California As- 
sociated Raisin Company, now the Sun- 
Maid Raisin Growers, for succeeding crops 
tells the story. Starting with 3} cents, they 
climbed up to 3.31 cents, to 3.64 cents to 4.21 
cents, 4.85 cents, 5.50 cents and then, when 
prohibition greatly stimulated the demand 
for raisins, they jumped to 10 cents and the 
next year to 11.25 cents. During this time 
the crop, which the Big Five and Little Five 
could not market, had grown from 70,000 
tons in 1912 to 190,000 tons in 1919. Fresno 
is now the most prosperous city of its size in 
the United States. There are more automo- 
biles there in proportion to the population 
than anywhere else in the United States— one 
for nearly every two persons. 

How was it done? By the growers them- 
selves through their association by hiring 
the best experts they could find to do it. 
(California codperatives pay as high as 
$36,000 for such men.) The first expert sent 
out from this modern ark brought back word 
that the public ate raisins only on Thanks- 
giving, Christmas, and New Year’s. That was 
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the trouble with the raisin industry. So they 
spent $100,000 the first year advertising rai- 
sins for use the year round and sold their big 
crop. The expenditure for advertising has 
been enlarged as the crop has grown in size 
since, until last year more than $1,000,000 was 
used in popularizing raisins. The little 5 
cent package was brought out last year and 
was the merchandizing expert’s method of 
solving the problem created by the falling off 
in demand for raisins for home _ brewing. 
More than four hundred million of these 
packages were sold in twelve months and a 
new market for 50,000 tons of raisins was 
thus developed. That was more than the 
total consumption of raisins before 1912. 

But the consumer wants to know whether 
the growers, with their marketing monopoly, 
can keep on raising the price of raisins. The 
Federal Trade Commission severely censured 
the association for its 103 cent price of 1919 
and the next year the Department of Justice 
notified the association that it would be pro- 
secuted under the Sherman Anti-trust law un- 
less the 1920 price was lower. There was 
still an enormous demand for raisins that 
vear and the growers were all in favor of push- 
ing up the price. When fixed by the direc- 
tors, it was 11} cents. The Department of 
Justice asked for dissolution of the raisin com- 
pany on the ground that it was a trust and 
that growers were intimidated into joining. 
Before the case came to trial, however, the 
Department offered to drop it if the associa- 
tion would sell 20,000 tons of its crop at 5 
cents a pound below the market to the out- 
side packers and speculators. This offer was 
severely denounced by the officers of the as- 
socation, but they decided to accept it rather 
than jeopardize the existence of the associa- 
tion. The court also suggested that the con- 
tracts with the growers be abrogated as the 
Department of Justice alleged they had been 
signed under duress. This was done and a 
new fifteen-year contract offered instead. 
Under the old contracts the association had 
85 per cent. of the acreage. Under the new 
it signed up 91 per cent. 

There is a much more effective factor, how- 
ever, governing prices for codperatively mar- 
keted farm products than government re- 
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gulation or prosecution. If the raisin 
organization had not been a stock company 
there would probably have been no such pro- 
secution. But the price of raisins could not 
have gone on advancing. The directors of 
the association woke up to this fact in 1921. 
They have to fix a price that will move all 
the crop and they exercise no control over the 
amount of production. Last year they real- 
ized that the number of raisin grape vines 
that had been planted due to the high prices of 
1919 and 1920 was going to give them a crop of 
about 300,000 tons to handle by 1926. They 
had to begin to create a market for that 
crop or it would break them when it came. 
They could not do it by advancing the price. 
For one thing their merchandizing experts 
had educated bakers throughout the country 
to use raisins in bread and cake and pie, and 
these bakers, who are now taking 35,000 tons 
of raisins a year, were not going to take more 
if the price went up. In fact they might find 
that prunes are just as good in bread and 
cheaper, and this entire outlet might be lost. 
The price of one farm product has to be made 
to meet the competition of others. So the 
price for the 1921 raisin crop was placed at 
8} cents a pound to prepare the way for the 
marketing of the bigger crops to come. 

These economic principles will control the 
fixing of prices for any farm products. The 
law of supply and demand operates without 
restraint. The farmer, by using modern 
merchandising methods, can increase demand 
and can regulate supply to the market, but 
he cannot restrict supply, as manufacturing 
companies can do. Mr. Baruch summed 
this up in answer to a criticism by Judge Gary, 
chairman of the Steel Corporation, of the new 
Capper-Volstead act passed recently by Con- 
gress authorizing farmer codperati:e mariet- 
ing agencies. Mr. Baruch saiti: “Even 
though the farmers should be able, and un- 
wisely should attempt, to fix an unfair price 
for some commodity, they could persist in 
doing so for only a short time because they 
have neither the credit to carry their pro- 
ducts nor the ability to control their produc- 
tion which would be absolutely necessary — 
which is so easily accomplished in the 
manufacturing industries.” 


Mr. Barnes will continue his series in the Novem- 
ber number with an article on the ‘farm bloc’ 
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THE TRAGEDY OF HEARST 


Who Started Life With the Inclination and the Opportunity to Be a Great Liberal 
Leader, and Is Ending It as Captain of a Vast and Futile Publicity Agency 


By ROBERT L. DUFFUS 


OTHING is more entertaining 
than the sight of a rich man’s son 
starting out to live up to his fath- 
er’s reputation. This was the 
spectacle which the thriving city 

of San Francisco, then proud of its quarter 
million population, was settling itself down to 
enjoy some thirty-five vears ago this fall. 
The young man in question was the only 


child of a rough-and-ready mining man, who ~ 


had crossed the plains in 1850, made his pile 
in Nevada under conditions which Mark 
Twain later faithfully described in “ Rough- 
ing It,’ fought his way to the front in the 
turbulent politics of California, and finally 
effected an entrance into the United States 
Senate. 

The boy’s father (for the young man was 
barely twenty-three at the time) was the sort 


of man who would naturally succeed in a | 


community which retained much of its fron- 
tier character. But it seemed that very little 


of the pioneer stock had got into his son,‘ 


who was, like the coxswain of the Mantel- 
piece, “‘a nervous, shy, low-spoken man.” 

“His personality,’ wrote Ambrose Bierce, 
“suggested extreme diffidence. Hespoke ina 
voice like the odor of violets and then backed a 
little away.” 

Everyone knew that a youngster like this 
was,certain to make a failure of newspaper 
~ ...., and it was his father’s newspaper which 
he had chosen for his plaything. There was 
even reason to suspect that the Senator him- 
self entertained few delusions on the subject. 
The only question was how long the money 
would last and what toy the amateur editor 
would take up next when the varnish had 
worn off this one. 

It might be well to drop the curtain on such 
a commonplace tragedy as this, or to leave the 
working out of the drama to some psycholog- 
ical novelist who would take a kindly interest 
in the conflict between a sensitive, shrinking 
nature and a cruel world. 


Having left the curtain down for a decent 
interval—let us say thirty-five years— 
let us raise it again. The old senator has long 
been in his grave, San Francisco and the 
United States have more than doubled their 
populations, presses capable of turning out 
hundreds of thousands of newspapers a day 
have come into use, the linotype has enabled 
one man to do the work of ten, and com- 
petition in the newspaper field has both 
narrowed and grown fiercer until only the 
stout of heart and pocket survive. Where 
is our shy, shrinking young man now? 

In the first place he is not quite so shy and 
sensitive as he was, nor does his voice or any- 
thing about him any longer suggest violets. 
In the second place his modest circulation of 
24,000 copies of one newspaper, the San 
Francisco Examiner, has grown until he pos- 
sesses or controls at least seventeen newspa- 
pers and is able to speak directly every day to 
3,000,000 readers, or perhaps 10 per cent. of 
the daily newspaper readers of the United 
States. And this is not all. With his news 
and feature services he reaches indirectly at 
least a fifth and perhaps as many as a third of 
the newspaper readers of the United States. 

Even this does not tell the story, for this 
shy young man now owns six magazines, with 
a combined circulation of more than two mil- 
lion copies monthly, and operates a widely 
distributed motion picture service. Despite 
this enormous expansion the old senator’s 
money does not seem to be quite all gone even 
yet. In 1921, according to Mr. Arthur Bris- 
bane the newspaper enterprises alone earned 
$80,000,000, and this year they are earning at 
the rate of $100,000,000, of which $12,000,000 
is accounted net profit. 

The name of the principal character in this 
unusual episode is Hearst—or, to give hin: his 
full name, William Randolph Hearst. His 


career is unique in American history, or, for | 


that matter, all history. Compared with him / 
the Bennetts and even the Pulitzers are small 
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The common opinion of Mr. Hearst as a cold and un- 
bending figure is not admitted by his acquaintances as 


They credit him with personal charm, but do not 
deny his ruthlessness in business operations 


true. 


shopkeepers, and his nearest rivals are simply 
not in his class. 

Here is success on a dizzying and truly 
American scale. Here is journalism as large 
as the Rocky Mountains or the Painted Des- 
ert. Yet there is a curious suggestion of lath 
and plaster about it, and far from being uni- 
versally honored and admired as other self- 
made men have been, Mr. Hearst is regarded 
by multitudes of his fellow citizens with ex- 
treme aversion and distrust. Indeed, his 
career is almost never examined dispassion- 
ately and for this reason some of the salient 
facts about him are worth setting down in a 
somewhat cold-blooded manner. 

The first salient fact about Mr. Hearst is 
that he is not descended from any of the dis- 
contented racial minorities whose causes he 
affects to uphold. His grandfather came of 
a race of South Carolinians of Scotch ex- 
traction, his father was born in Missouri, and 
his mother, who was also a native of Missouri, 
came of a long and distinguished colonial line. 

The second salient fact is that this was a 
pioneering stock, which had followed the 
westward movement pretty consistently, and 
that Mr. Hearst, born in San Francisco and 
spending much of his life tm California, is 
temperamentally a Westerner; This leads 
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him to distrust and dislike the men and classes 
who are dominant in the East, although, as in 
the case of Judge Gary, he makes exceptions. 

The third salient fact is closely allied. This 
is that Mr. Hearst is a multi-millionaire who 
for a number of reasons, some creditable to 
him, others not, has never been accepted by 
the other multi-millionaires as one of them- 
selves. He is like the small boy who doesn’t 
“belong.” 

And this leads to a fourth generalization 
which is important. Mr. Hearst’s native 
diffidence, of which every observer of his early 
career speaks, is the key. He has suffered all 
his life from what the psychologists call an 
“inferiority complex.’’ He has had to make 
a great splash in the world in order to prevent 
people from taking his incurable modesty at 
its face value. The same impulse which made 
the stuttering Demosthenes a great orator and 
the undersized and poverty-stricken Bona- 
parte an emperor has made Mr. Hearst a co- 
lossus of journalism. 

Imagine him, then, at twenty-three, with 
his violet voice and gentle countenance and 
instinctive shrinking from publicity, coming 
to take charge of the Examiner. He has had 
three years at Harvard, during which he is 
business manager of the Lampoon and stu- 
dies the Boston newspapers with greater 
earnestness than anything the professors 
teach. He brings the newspapers to his room, 
spreads them on the fioor, acquires a life-long 
passion for type, rearranges news matter in 
accordance with a dawning insight into the 
mass mind of his fellow creatures, gets hold of 
Mr. Pulitzer’s New York World and admires 
it so much that he takes a bound file to San 
Francisco with him. 

Here he is in San Francisco, and here is the 
conception of vast circulations beginning to 
seize upon his imagination. The Examiner 
distributes about 24,000 copies daily, the 
Chronicle, its solemn-gaited rival, 44,000. 
Young Mr. Hearst calls Arthur McEwen to 
his aid, and between them they evolve, not 
yet yellow journalism, but something sus- 
piciously like a rather violent sunrise. “ What 
we’re after,” says Mr. McEwen, “is the 
‘gee-whiz’ emotion.”’ 

The cultivation of the “‘gee-whiz’’ emotion 
among the newspaper readers of San Francisco 
so closely paralleled the same process else- 
where that a repetition of details is unneces- 
sary. Mr. Hearst’s reporters pried into the 




















lives of the high and 

mighty, they admitted 
Servant girls and saloon 
loafers to the presence of 
exclusive society in its 
most awful moments, 
they took leaves from 
Bennett’s book and Pul- 
itzer’s, and published the 
utmost details of crimes 
and scandals, they in- 
vented crimes and scan- 
dals when niggardly na- 
ture failed to provide 
them, they campaigned 
against wicked corpora- 
tions with which Mr. 
Hearst was not on good 
terms, they supported 
popular 'causes, they 
sided with the labor un- 
ions, they went into the 
mountains and caught a 
bear, and they sent out 
to break the heart of the 
world the first of the in- 
numerable tribe of “sob 
sisters.” 

Yet startling success 
did not come immedi- 
ately, nor did the char- 
acteristic features of 
what isnowcalled Hearst 
journalism appear out of 
aclearsky. There is re- 
liable testimony to the 
effect that Mr. Hearst 
was at first so modest 
that he refused to put his 
name on the editorial 
page, and that he con- 
sented almost blushingly to thrust himself in 
that fashion before the public. Circulation 
grew steadily but not miraculously. In 1888 
the Examiner had 30,000 daily readers; in 
1893 it had 72,000. Young Mr. Hearst was a 
familiar figure in his home town, but nation- 
ally he was an obscure member of a profession 
which had not yet learned to take him seri- 
ously. 

During the eight-year period between 
Hearst’s arrival in San Francisco and his en- 
trance into the New York field, journalism in 
California reached its lowest ebb. The rail- 
way machine was openly master of the state, 
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WILLIAM RANDOLPH HEARST 


Proprietor of seventeen metropolitan daily newspapers, reaching probably one-fifth 

of the entire newspaper-reading public of the United States; owner of six weekly 

and monthly magazines with a total circulation of 5,000,000, and of a motion picture 

and news photographic service reaching many millions more—altogether probably 

the largest holding of the means of publicity reaching the most people ever under 

the control of one man in the United States and, with the possible exception of 
the late Lord Northcliffe, in the world 


legislatures were a commodity: whose price 
was as standardized as groceries, and editors 
did not scruple to take railway retainers— 
usually in the form of exorbitant payment for 
advertising supplements—in return for editori- 
al services faithfully rendered. Mr. Hearst’s 
political and journalistic rivals made rather 
definite charges that he himself, or his editors, 
had succumbed to bribery of this sort, but 
the worst they could maintain was that he had 
broken his contract before payments were 
completed, and the sum mentioned was a 
small one for a newspaper as prosperous as 
the Examiner. 
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This episode—it is supposed to have hap- 
pened in 1892—is the only outstanding in- 
stance in the Hearst career in which a charge 
of financial corruption was ever pressed 
home, and it can be said with some certainty 
that corruption of this sort does not 
happen to be Hearst’s besetting sin. It is 
nearly always the weak man who sells out, 
and Hearst, whatever his other qualities, has 
never been a weak man. 

By 1895 Hearst had completed his appren- 
ticeship and had placed the Examiner on the 
paying basis from which it seems never since 
to have -declined. Pulitzer’s New York 
World had already reached a combined morn- 
ing and evening circulation of nearly half a 
million and a Sunday circulation of more than 
three hundred thousand. Mr. Hearst took 
his Examiner profits and a portion of his pat- 
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MR. HEARST 
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rimony and set out to realize his ambition of 
conquering the New York field. In the se- 
cond-hand shops of Park Row he found the 
Morning Journal for sale and bought it. 

The next few years saw the rapid rise of the 
Journal, soon transformed into an evening 
paper, and its sister enterprise, the Morning 
American. As the World under Pulitzer had 
been more extravagantly sensational than the 
Herald under the elder Bennett, so the Hearst 
papers outdid the World. One of Hearst’s 
first recruits was Arthur Brisbane, son of one 
of the philosophical radicals of Brook Farm, 
and himself the greatest and most cynical 
circulation getter of all time. Mr. Brisbane 
came over from the World on a contract which 
is said to have promised him a dollar for each 
new reader. 

Other bright young men followed. Mr. 
Hearst paid large sala- 
ries, was indulgent with 
regard to expense ac- 
counts, and captured 
young men’s imagina- 
tions with the arrogance 
and simplicity of his 
schemes. He dug for cir- 
culation like an Okla- 
homa prospector sound- 
ing for oil. He went 
deeper into the stratified 
masses of urban humanity 
than any editor who ever 
lived. He penetrated 
crust after crust,-particu- 
larly of the foreign- 
born, reducing every- 
thing to the common de- 
nominator of twoor three 
instincts and passions. 
People who hardly knew 
their alphabets taught 
themselves to read his 
leaping half-page head- 
lines and those who could 
not read at all learned 
lust and envy and hatred 
from his pictures and 
cartoons. 

He rediscovered a great 
secret: the submerged 
masses are full of dumb 
resentments, fierce im- 
pulses, childlike follies, 
inarticulate yearnings 




















He 


idealizations. 
rediscovered human na- 
ture as it exists on the 
Fast Side as well as on 


and 


Fifth Avenue. Unfortu- 
nately he _ rediscovered 
some of its most piteous 
and ignoble phases. He 
fed it on dripping senti- 
mentality, on fierce de- 
nunciations of the rich 
and powerful (who, to do 
them justice, often de- 
served it), on savage at- 
tacks against “the inter- 
ests.” The Freudians 
reduce the world to sex 
and money; Hearst had 
reduced his newspapers 
to that before he or any- 
one else in this country 
had ever heard of 
Freud. 

The campaign of 1896 
caught him in mid-career. 
Nothing is more charac- 
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teristic of his attitude to- 
ward his own motives 
than the passage, in a 
speech delivered at At- 
lanta many years later, 
in whch he described the 
choice he then had to 
make. 

“When Bryan was nominated in 1896,” he 
said, “and the revolt against him swept in a 
day all over the land and reached a climax in 
that stronghold of the ‘enemy’s’ country, 
New York, I was just attaining success with 
my New York paper. I pondered all the day 
of Bryan’s nomination and all that night upon 
what | should do. | had everything to lose 
and nothing to gain by supporting him, for | 
did not believe in free silver. But | did be- 
lieve in democracy. I came to the conclusion 
that the man might not be sound, but at least 
he was sincere, and that the cause he stood 
for was the people’s cause. When, therefore, 
the morning of the next day broke, | walked 
down to my editorial room and said to the 
boys, ‘Unlimber the guns; we are going to 
fight for Bryan.’”’ 

According to Mr. Hearst’s version this un- 
selfish act caused the “interests” to turn upon 
him so effectively that in October, 1896, his 
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MR. HEARST AND HIS FAMILY IN LONDON 


Presumably so powerful through his publications that, notwithstanding prolonged 

assaults upon British policy in his press, he was invited to dine with the British 

Premier during his last stay in England. 

William Randolph Hearst is pure native stock five generations derived earlier from 

British ancestors; notwithstanding which he has been the persistent champion cf 
foreign minorities in the cities where his papers are published 


Through both his mother and father, 


papers lost $158,000. Yet Mr. Bryan, as will 
be seen, proved ungrateful. 

Two years later came the Spanish war, in 
the inception of which Mr. Hearst’s irre- 
pressible jingoism was extremely effective, 
and which led to a debauch of lying sensa- 
tionalism in which his newspapers led the 
van. According to Mr. Will Irwin, an ex- 
cellent authority on things journalistic, yellow 
journalism reached its climax in 1901, when 
the reaction against the war mood began to 
assert itself. Mr. Pulitzer was the first to 
turn over a new leaf, and Mr. Hearst, although 
he never recanted, gradually toned down until 
the worst of his papers to-day is but the ghost 
in this respect of what all of them were at the 
turn of the century. This is worth bearing 
in mind. Hearst journalism is not identical 
with yellow journalism, and its most danger- 
ous features might flourish with hardly any 
sensationalism in the news. 
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and Chicago, forexample, 
have never fully suc- 
cumbed) but on the whole 
the machine was impres- 
sive and efficient. And 
it was uniform in_ its 
workings. Despite the 
wide variation in the 
character of the Hearst 
writers and editors there 
was something about any 
Hearst newspaper that 
instantly identified it. 
As his apparent power 
over men’s minds de- 
veloped he became pos- 
sessed of an ambition 
which has_ befuddled 
many less capable men. 
He wanted public office. 
He wanted to test the 
power of his newspapers 
to get him votes. The 
results of his rash experi- 
ment must be sought 
over a period of years, 
but they are conclusive. 
Mr. Hearst, speaking in 
terms of bulk, is the 
greatest of American 
editors, but he is only a 














MAYOR HYLAN OF NEW 


and performances. 


Mr. Hearst’s material progress, relatively 
slow at the beginning of his career, gathered 
momentum as it went on. By 1906 the com- 
bined circulations of the American and Jour- 
nal had reached the million point, exceeding 
those of the morning and evening Worlds by 
a quarter of a million. There the circulation 
figures stuck. Hearst journalism had satu- 
rated the New York market. Meanwhile it 
was growing in other fields. Mr. Hearst had 
early invaded Chicago, Los Angeles, and Bos- 
ton. He gradually added to these cities, and 
to his original stamping grounds of San 
Francisco and New York, the important cen- 
ters of Washington, Seattle, Atlanta, De- 
troit, Rochester, and Milwaukee. In some 


he was more successful than in others (Boston 
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Their association is characteristic of the vagaries of Mr. Hylan’s political profession 

Professing to fight the battle for civic righteousness, his alliance 

with Hylan and Tammany aligns him with the Democratic machine in New York 

City, while in California at the same time he is fighting for the reélection of Hiram 
W. Johnson for United States Senator on the Republican ticket 


third-rate or fourth-rate 
politician. 

The first thing to be 
noticed in Mr. Hearst’s 
political career is its er- 
ratic nature. “During 
the ten years William 
Randolph Hearst has been active in New 
York State politics,” said a writer in the 
New York World at the time of his mayor- 
alty campaign in 1909, “he has been iden- 
tified with more parties as a candidate or 
a promoter of candidates of his own per- 
sonal selection than any other man in fifty 
years. At one time or another he has been 
the regular party candidate of two parties 
—the Democratic and Independence League, 
or Independence party, as it later became 
known. He has openly fused with the Re- 
publicans on two occasions, once in promoting 
the candidacy for sheriff of Max F. Ihmsen, his 
campaign manager for several years, and with 
the Republican organization then in control 
of former Governor Odell in 1903 to elect 
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MR. HEARST AT THE BALLOT BOX 


He has been active in both the major political parties and has twice operated a party of hisown. He has frequently 
been a candidate for office; with the exception of one inconspicuous term in the lower House of Congress, these 
ambitions have not met with success at the polls 


anti-Tammany candidates to the board of vigor, as “the world renowned loose skin man, 
aldermen. In the present campaign he has_ who can reverse himself in his own integu- 
fused with the Republicans to the extent of ment, so that you cannot tell whether he is 
hitching on to all the candidates nominated going or coming.”” A man who had suffered 
by the regular Republican organization with a grievous personal disappointment might 
the exception of mayor.” speak in this way, and so too might a patriot 
This summary gives but a faint idea of who had been shocked by the discovery that 
Mr. Hearst’s political perambulations. These an associate did not share his own unselfish 
have usually revolved about the Democratic devotion to the common weal. 
party, although it has never been possible for Mr. Hearst’s personal career in politics be- 
anyone, Democrat or otherwise, to put a/ ganin 1902, when he ranasa Tammany candi- 
thumb down at any election and be certain} date for Congress from the eleventh New York 
that Mr. Hearst was under it. His first great} district. This was in the declining days of 
campaign, after he came to New York, was,' Richard Croker, and Mr. Hearst had the dis- 
as has been related in his own words, in behalf, tinction of receiving his nomination at the 
of Mr. Bryan. Four years later he again'_hands of that venerable exponent of practical 
supported Mr. Bryan. His critics have been politics. His success in the election was ac- 
unkind enough to say that Mr. Hearst was companied by an unhappy omen, for a supply 
impelled on this occasion less by a fervent be- of fireworks which had been collected in Mad- 
lief in Mr. Bryan’s policies than by Mr. ison Square for the purpose of celebrating the 
Bryan’s promise to support Mr. Hearst in victory of the common people exploded pre- 
1904. This, it is only fair to say, Mr. Hearst maturely at a cost of eighteen lives. 
has always denied, but it is certain that after But the Hearst career in Congress was not 
1904, when he failed to get any support from | marked by anything resembling fireworks. 
the great commoner, he gradually formed a_ Although he was the author of several bills 
distaste for him, and during the 1908 cam- | and amendments, mostly in the interests of 
paign referred to him, with characteristic | labor, none of them were passed, and he is 
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A “FRIEND OF THE PEOPLE” 


Mr. Hearst addressing a political meeting in West Street, 

New York. His favorite pose is that of the friend of the 

common man, notwithstanding his true position as in- 

heritor of an enormous fortune, present owner of palatial 

houses in New York and California, a large mining camp 
in South Dakota, and great ranches in Mexico 


said to have attended only twenty-five ses- 
sions during his two terms in the house. 
During his first term he voted with the Tam- 
many delegation, but when Mr. Croker was 
succeeded in the imperial purple by Mr. 


Murphy he broke away. 
a 1904 Mr. Hearst was an active candidate 


for the Democratic nomination for the presi- 
dency, but the hostility or indifference of Mr. 
Bryan and the preference shown by Tam- 
many for the respectable Judge Parker frus- 
trated his hopes. In this campaign he was 
credited with having spent from $400,000 up- 
ward, the amount varying according to the 
imaginative powers of the narrator. After the 
nomination he espoused the cause of Judge 
Parker, but without noticeable enthusiasm. 

.n 1905 Mr. Hearst appeared in the field as 
an anti-Tammany candidate for mayor of 
New York City, and came within 3,000 votes 
of winning,over McClellan. After the elec- 
tion he wie charges of ballot-box stuffing 
which were not finally disposed of until a re- 
count several years later showed that Mc- 
Clellan had undoubtedly won. 
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In 1906 Mr. Hearst wanted to be governor 
and for a time Mr. Murphy and the Tammany 
machine concurred with him in this laudable 
ambition. But the nomination was hardly 
in his hands before he turned against the 
doubtless much bewildered Mr. Murphy, 
whom he denounced and caricatured in pris- 
on stripes. In this way Mr. Hearst had the 
Tammany nomination as well as the moral 
advantage of being on bad terms with Tam- 
many. Later Mr. Murphy asserted that 
Hearst had agreed with him to put $500,000 
into the campaign, that he had made this con- 
ditional upon the appointment of William J. 
Connors as chairman of the state Demo- 
cratic committee, and that besides denouncing 
Mr. Connors as a crooked politician he had 
paid something less than the full sum. 

In 1907 Mr. Hearst flirted with the Repub- 
licans in an unsuccessful atternpt to make his 
campaign manager, Max Ihmsen, sheriff. In 
1908, warned by his experience in 1904, he 
refused to nominate himself for the presidency 
but reorganized his Independence League to 
beat Bryan. Thomas L. Hisgen, an oil dealer 
from Springfield, Mass., and John Temple 
Graves, a special writer for the Hearst news- 
papers, were the nominees, and Mr. Hearst 
made the campaign interesting by publishing 
the famous letters from John D. Archbold of 
the Standard Oil Company toSenator Foraker. 
So pleased was Colonel Roosevelt with this 
contribution to the election of Mr. Taft that 
he invited Mr. Hearst to the White House 
shortly after the election. 

In 1909 Mr. Hearst renewed his attempt to 
become mayor of New York, this year run- 
ning on a “Civic Alliance” ticket which ex- 
cept for his own name was identical with that 
of the Republican party. He failed by a 
wider margin than in 1905 and next year let 
his name be used as a candidate for lieutenant- 
governor on an abortive independent ticket. 
In 1910 he was urging Mr. Roosevelt to 
“drive the bosses out of the Republican 
party,” but in 1912 he veered toward Wilson, 
whom he half-heartedly supported for a few 
weeks and then indignantly repudiated. 

The municipal election of 1913 found Mr. 
Hearst supporting John Purroy Mitchel, 
with whom he quarreled fourteen days after 
the latter became mayor. Four years later 
he allied himself with Tammany again to elect 
Hylan, and condemned Mitchel in his cus- 
tomary terms of reproach for his supposed 
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A WAR-TIME 


PICTURE OF 
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MR. HEARST 


With Mayor Hylan of New York and Secretary of the Navy Josephus Daniels. Mr. Hearst’s papers, before our 


entrance into the war, were so anti-British that they were practically pro-German. 


This attitude was altered 


overnight in April, 1917, but the Hearst support of the American effort in the war was so complicated with his 
attack on all things British that the net result of his editorial influence was of no practical value to the war effort 
of the Unjted States 
= 


subserviency to “selfish and sinister in- 
terests.” 

Almost every election since 1904 has had 
its rumors of a Hearst candidacy, even when 
Mr. Hearst did not actually enter the lists. 
In this year of our Lord, 1922, Mr. Hearst sig- 
nally failed to keep his name from being put 
forward by persons representing themselves 
as his agents as a possible nominee for the 
governorship. When he endeavored to pass 
this honour off on Mayor Hylan the political 
gossips insisted on explaining that he did it 
because he was already making arrangements 
to be the Democratic nominee for President 
In 1924. 


— 


Mr. Hearst finds himself, well along in | 


his career, a captain of industry and not much 
different, except in his professions, from the 
other captains, whom he continues, more from 
habit than from conviction, to excoriate. __ 
He has “‘interests’ of his own, not con- 
spicuously less selfish than those of other 
capitalists; his mining town of Lead, South 
Dakota, is as hard and fast a little feudalism 
as any reactionary could wish; his great white 
mansion on the hills north of San Luis Obispo, 





California, looks to the sea past a carefully 
guarded estate of royal proportions; he has a 
great ranch in Mexico; and in the process of 
reinvesting his profits and financing his widely 
scattered enterprises he must have exposed 
himself at times to the contaminating in- 
fluence of Wall Street or some of its brother 
streets in other cities than New York. If his 
sympathy with the common man has sur- 
vived the years it has not done so because he 
lived the life of the common man, or had 
concerns identical with those of the common 
aman. a 

Viewed in the perspective of the vears | 
think that Mr. Hearst will appear as one of the 
most melancholy figures of our time. His 
was an opportunity and a talent greater 
of its kind than have come to any man in our 
history. He had, in the flush of his youth, | 
am convinced, certain elementary ideals of 
democracy, of justice for the under dog. He 
had the opportunity to be a great liberal lead- 
er. And of all this there is little or nothing 
left. In its place is only the largest publicity 
agency that has ever fallen under the control 
of any man—the largest and the most futile. 
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ESKIMO DRAWING OF THE AUTHOR’S MOTION PICTURE OUTFIT 
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LIFE AMONG THE ESKIMOS 


The Difficulties and Hardships of the Arctic. 


How Motion Pictures Were 


Secured of Nanook of the North and His Hardy and Generous People 


By ROBERT J. FLAHERTY, F.R.G. S. 
Photographs copyrighted by Revillon Fréres 


HIRTY or more years ago the in- 

terior of Northern Ungava teemed 

with bands of barren ground cari- 

bou. They numbered thousands. 

Now, however, only a few, in strag- 
gling bands, of twenty or less, are seen. A 
caribou kill of even a half dozen after a long 
summer’s trip into the interior is an event 
among the Eskimo. Skins for clothing con- 
sequently are rare. The Cape Dufferin peo- 
ple are the poorest clad | have ever seen. The 
clothing of the persons | chose for the film was 
no exception, so | cast around for means of 
getting skins with which to make new and 
better costumes. No skins were to be had. 
Those few fortunates who had new deerskin 
clothing refused for anything | might have in 
exchange to let it go. I did secure for my 
own wear a much worn koolitah (hooded coat) 
and an old pair of deerskin trousers; but the 
present in exchange was a brand-new Win- 
chester and two hundred cartridges. 

Along about freeze-up time, one Nevalingha 
came into the post to trade, and inadvertently 
I heard that he and his hunting companion 
had made a deer kill in the far interior during 
the summer, so far, however, from the coast 
that they had had to cache the skins and 
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horns expecting to bring them down by sledge 
in winter. I approached Nevalingha in the 
hope of securing the skins, but he explained 
that all of them were promised, some to his 
father, some to friends, some to his brother 
and so on. He couldn’t break his promises 
and at any rate they all needed them badly. 
As well did I need them, and | made extrava- 
gant bids, but all that I had, said he, could not 
compensate for the lack of warm winter 
clothing. However, those to whom he was 
to have given skins were prevailed upon to re- 
lease him from his promises. | was to give 
him food and ammunition and walrus meat 
for his dogs and upon his return with the skins 
was to pay him as much as if they were all 
white foxes. Nevalingha, the ne’er-do-well, 
became prospectively a rich man. He had 
never stood high in the factor’s favor—“ Hell 
for eatin’ and not much for foxes,” the latter 
said. He and his companion were gone three 
weeks into a country in which the Eskimos 
had never hunted foxes before. They re- 
turned with not only the twenty-two deer 
skins, but tothe amazement of the factor, with 
the prime pelts of forty-three foxes—to one of 
these Eskimos a fabulous fortune. 

Winter had hardly set in before various Es- 
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CHASE OF MOULTING GEESE, AS SEEN BY AN ESKIMO ARTIST 
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ESKIMO DRAWINGS 


Done with pencil after the manner of their designs upon ivory. 


These drawings 


show the pursuit and capture of a walrus, and the beginning of a chase after reindeer 


kimos from north and south along the seaboard 
came sledging into the post. All of them com- 
plained of the hard winter—no seals. The 
sea ice, said they, was frozen for miles and 
miles, farther out than in any other year they 
could remember. There had been a lapse of 
days in the constant winter winds and the 
movement and the milling of the ice fields were 
stilled and, like magic, seal hunting lanes and 
tidal pools were frozen fast. Until heavy 
gales again should blow, the doors of their 
hunting grounds were closed. Some spoke of 
the long and fruitless vigils, day by day and 
through the nights, over the breathing holes of 
seal: some, without seal oil for their lamps, of 














Eskimo boy 





the darkness of the igloos. They spoke even 
of madness that comes from starvation, and 
in distress of mind sought advice as to what 
they should do with a madman who terrorized 
and paralyzed the whole village, threatening 
the safety of women and children and keeping 
the men from their hunting. There were 
tales of bear, themselves hungry for the seal 
upon which they live, prowling about the 
encampments at night. One old couple asleep 
in their igloo had been wakened by the snow 
of the igloo dome falling on their faces, to see 
by the feeble lamp light the mask of a bear 
sniffing and growling as he moved his head to 
and fro—sniffing the good seal oil smell of 








An Eskimo girl in summer garb 
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AN ESKIMO EPIC OF THE CHASE 
A native artist’s conception of the various stages of the hunt for reindeer 
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lamp and clothing. With 
ready wit the old woman 
had seized her trimming 
stick, lighted it, and hold- 
ing it to the bear’s nose 
had kept the beast at 
bay while her husband 
crawled outside for his 
harpoon! 


I] 


NE of the great 
problems in the 
making of the film was 
the construction of an 
igloo large enough for 
the filming of interior 
scenes. The average Es- 
kimo igloo, about twelve 
feet in diameter, was 
much too small. On the 
dimensions | laid out for 
them, a diameter of twenty five feet, Nanook 
and his companions started in to build the big- 
gest igloo of their lives. For two days they 
worked, the women and children helping them. 
Then came the hard part—to cut insets for 
five large slab-ice windows without weakening 
the dome. They had hardly begun when the 
dome fell in pieces to the ground. “Never 
mind,” said Nanook, “| can do it next time.” 
For two days more they worked, but again 
with the same result; as soon as they began 
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INSIDE AN IGLOO 


The fur trader visiting the Eskimo family in their icy home and 
watching the meal cooking in the soapstone bow] at the right 


setting in the ice windows their structure fell 
to the ground. It was a huge joke this time, 
and holding their sides they laughed their 
misfortune away. Again Nanook began on 
the “ big aggie igloo,”’ but this time the women 
and children hauled barrels of water on 
sledges from the water hole and iced the walls 
as fast as they went up. Finally the igloo 
was finished and they stood eyeing it as satis- 
fied as so many children completing a house 
of blocks. The light from the ice windows 

proved inadequate, how- 








STALKING A HERD OF WALRUS 


The hunter can be barely distinguished from the rocks in the lower left-hand 
corner of the picture, his harpoon and rope lying on the ground at his right 





ever, and when the inte- 
riors were finally filmed 
the dome’s half just over 
the camera had to be cut 
away, so Nanook and his 
family went naked to bed 
and naked to rise with all 
the cold of out-of-doors 
pouring in. 
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‘HE mechanical skill 

of the Eskimo is in 
many ways remarkable 
and has more than once 
stood me in good stead. 
‘To one of my men | 
deputed the care of my 
cameras. Bringing them 
from the cold outside 
into contact with the 





























THE CONSTRUCTION OF AN IGLOO 


Rude building blocks are carved from packed snow with 

an ivory knife and are arranged in a dome-like form, as 

in the larger picture. The cracks are then filled with 

loose snow, as in the upper view. The lower picture 

shows a ruined igloo, illustrating the way he entrance 
is often buried under drifting snow 


warm air of the base often frosted them 
inside and out which necessitated taking 
them apart and carefully drying them piece 
by piece. With the motion picture cameras 
there was no difficulty, but with my graflex 
| found to my sorrow such a complica- 
tion of parts that | could not get it together 
again. For several days its in’ards lay strewn 
on my work table. ‘Harry Lauder’’ finally 
volunteered for the task of putting them to- 
gether, and through a long evening before a 
flickering candle and with a crowd of Es- 
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kimos around ejaculating their “Ais” and 
‘“Ahs,” he managed to succeed where | had 
failed. 

Never shall I forget his proffered ministra- 
tions to an ulcerated tooth. After witnessing 
the inadequacy of all the resources of my 
medicine kit and the disastrous failure of 
an attempt to pull, he came to me, perfectly 
right in reasoning and intention, with a tiny 
drill which he had laboriously fashioned out of 














a ten penny nail and mounted in a carpenter's 
brace! 

That misunderstandings should arise at 
times between myself and the Eskimos was, 
I suppose, inevitable. They were due for 
the most part to my own inability to compre- 
hend exactly what they meant to say and 
under ordinary circumstances were soon ex- 


‘plained away. Only once under peculiar 


stress did misunderstanding assume serious 




















proportions. This was with one Auviuk who 
was, for an Eskimo, of an unusually high- 
strung and nervous temperament, and for 
that very reason, | might add, the better 
suited to fill one of the dramatic rdéles for 
which | had cast him. The following scene, 
however, was not of my staging. It was 
on our return from the bear hunting expedi- 
tion which | have chronicled in a former arti- 
cle. For three days we had been without 
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through me like a stab all that that oil meant. 
I] could not contain myself. ‘‘Harry Lauder” 
and his companion, scenting trouble, dis- 
creetly withdrew, one ahead and one behind, 
and were lost in a blue of drift. Auviuk had 
drawn his snow knife from his belt and now 
brandishing it in front of me was pouring out 
a lava flow in Eskimo. The harpoons lay 
lashed in front of me on the sledge, and | was 
debating my chances of seizing one in time 
when it dawned upon me that Auviuk’s 
rather startling pantomime was not intended 


SIDE LIGHTS ON NORTHERN LIFE 


Upper picture, landing a walrus captured in summer on 

Hudson’s Bay; middle, keeping watch over a seal’s 

breathing-hole in winter. With harpoon ready, the 

Eskimo will sometimes sit like this for a whole day wait- 

ing for a chance to strike. Lower, an Eskimo baby 
toddling in the author’s camp 








oil—three days of subsisting on cold food and 
no tea—when we came to a cache and a gallon 
of the precious fuel, and the almost unbear- 
able tension of numb hunger was relieved. 
The following day, travelling with difficulty 
in the face of a bitterly cold drifter, we had 
halted to disentangle the snarled traces of the 
team, and Auviuk called to me saying that the 
oil was gone, had been left behind. Only 
then did | realize with a poignancy that went 
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offensively. Out of the drift at this juncture 
came ‘“‘Harry Lauder’ holding aloft the lost 
article—an old tin can | had purposely dis- 
carded! The incident was closed that night 
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the islands lying off the coast were multitudes 
of nesting sea pigeons and eiders. Every 
kayack that came paddling in was loaded, 
decks over, with scores of geese, salmon, 
eiders, and dozens of eggs for trade. The 
sun went down about eleven and rose again 
about two; it did not go far below the blue 
line of northern hills, and the glow of it shot 
constantly up the sky, splashing color on each 
cloud bank that sailed by. Everyone now 
slept when he willed; the voices of some rioting 
group of youngsters were always in the air. 
Nanook was restless, the wanderlust again 


INTIMATE GLIMPSES OF ARCTIC ANIMALS 


Upper and middle pictures; baby 
seals; lower, a young Arctic fox 














over a love feast of dried apples with plenty of 
sugar, well cooked and warm. 

Spring in the North is a laggard, long in 
coming. It was not until the last week in 
May that two lone honking geese flving low 
over the post brought the natives running 
from their tents exclaiming ‘““Awvung (spring) 
is here!” By the end of June all the snow, 
save deep drifts in ravines and along the 
slopes of hills, was gone. Arctic flowers, 
solid masses of purple, white, and yellow, 
sprang up through the tawn and russet mosses 
of the plains. Flock upon flock’of geese like 


regiments came sailing through the sky; and 
coveys of ptarmigan hovered near the post 
and even perched upon the houses. Arctic sal- 
mon, whose sides shone like burnished steel 
and silver were teeming in the mouths of the 
streams that tumbled into the sea, and among 














He knew, he said one day 


was upon him. 
when we were making the whale boat ready 
for sea, where there were many white whales 
that played in a little bottle-necked harbor 
some three days kayvacking up the coast. 
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We might, he continued, hopefully, get the 
“big aggie”’ (picture) there. 

Ice fields still lay along the coast, the blue- 
green ribbons of water lanes amongst them 
















ever changing with the working of the winds 
and tide. Came a driving nor’easter herding 
the floes to sea and before the day was ended 
all that remained of those vast fields was a 
thin white line far out in the west. 

Wild fowl in multitudes we encountered on 
the way. Under the leaning brows of great 
cliffs that rose three hundred feet in air were 
strata of sea gulls and clouds of sea pigeons 
and big eiders. A weird medley were their 
wild cries and screams, the re-echoing of our 
guns, and the deep booming of the sea. 
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With a gale from the west the ice fields again 
came in and, rafting high along the bare rock 
masses of the coast, kept us prisoners. We 
went inland during the detention, goose hunt- 
ing among the tundra’s tiny discs of ponds. 
The geese, having shed their wing feathers, 
were unable to fly. By running them down 
the men secured them, a task, however, that 
with the spongy nature of the moss-carpeted 
ground, was sporting enough. 

For two days we worked through every 
winding lane that opened with the tides, or 
hauled the boat up on to the floes as the lanes 


BIRD LIFE ON HUDSON’S BAY 
Upper picture, nest and eggs of an eider duck; middle, 
sea pigeon rookery; lower, a freshly hatched gull 
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Where we landed for sea pigeon eggs the 
sea pigeons swarmed like flies hardly an arm’s 
length above us. Waiting until they ap- 
proached circling toward him, Nanook with 
a piece of drift wood would hurl it breast on, 
bringing down there or four birds with a 
single throw. 





closed in again, until a providential offshore 
wind finally freed us and we bowled in to a 
bare rock strip of point which proved to be 
Nanook’s “Culelulewak noona’’ (the white 
whale land). 

We dared not camp too near the bottle- 
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necked entrance to the whale ground for even 
from a mile away the banging of an oar against 
a gunwale might frighten the whales and 
drive them out to sea. We camped under 
the lee of a cliff a mile and a half distant, and 
upon the crest one or another of the men took 
turns as lookouts for whale. It was two 
weeks to a day when a school of some twenty 
all told, came swinging in from sea. Nanook 
leading the fleet of kayackers slowly paddled 
toward the Harbor’s mouth. ‘‘Harry Lauder’ 
carrying the Akeley camera, and myself with 
the hand camera and film retorts walked over- 
land to the harbor head. We were hardly 
more than half way over when the lookout 
signalled that the whales were in. The 
kayackers at their fastest speed raced for the 
entrance, and side by side with paddles beat 
ing gunwales and all the shouts and yells 
their lungs could stand came slowly in. The 
deafening din threw the quarry into a panic. 
The whales’ ear drums, Nanook had explained, 
are so sensitive that sound not only frightens 
but hurts them. Their snow white bodies 
flashed in the sun as they came up to blow or 
to rush around the small loop of the harbor’s 
end only. to meet the barriers of land. Time 
after time they tried to break through the kay- 
ack’s cordon only to be driven back again or 
harpooned if they came too near. For an 
hour the fight kept on until five, all told, were 
harpooned. With their kayacks hitched in 


line, Nanook and his companions spent the 
remainder of the day towing in the kill and 
hauling them out on shore. 


Two days were 


A dog team resting in the drifted snow 


consumed in cutting up the kill and apportion- 
ing it, and then with the whale boat full of 
meat which Nanook was taking as presents 
to his people at the post, we left for the south, 
all the stock of film I carried exposed on Na- 
nook’s last “big aggie.”’ 

When August came we began speculating 
as to when the little schooner with its mails 
from home and news of the busy world would 
come. The factor and | thumbed through 
the post diaries for years back for dates of 
past arrivals and, averaging them up, we each 
made a bet upon the date we thought would 
win. We kept a lookout almost constantly 
on the hill, and offered a prize, a sack of sea 
biscuit, to him who first should see her sails. 

She arrived at last, and was received en- 
thusiastically by every person and every dog 
about the trading post. My belongings, 
which long since had been at least partially 
packed in expectation of departure, were 
taken aboard. | looked once more about the 
cramped quarters that I had occupied for a 
year at the trading post, and finally followed 
my baggage on to the schooner. 

Nanook and his companions came aboard 
for a last farewell. When the ship headed 
out to sea, reluctantly they took leave; but off 
either side they followed in their kayacks 
until the ship, gathering speed, slowly drew 
away. | saw them turn at last, still waving 
as they made in toward shore to the little 
spots of tawny tents which, standing out in 
the vastness of dreary wastes of shore, are all 
that they call home. 




















NEW PARTIES FOR OLD? 


Widespread Dissatisfaction with the Republican and Dem- 
ocratic Parties, as not Representative of the Aspirations of 


the People. 
By MARK 


ITHIN a few weeks some 

fifteen or twenty millions of 

American men and women 

will go to the polls to vote. 

In more than nine cases out 
of ten, their discretion, as a practical matter, 
will be confined to a choice between two 
candidates, of whom one will be labeled— 
though not necessarily described—by the 
word “Republican,” and the other by the 
word “ Democrat.” 

One of the more vital political realities of 
this present month of October, 1922, among 
the aspects of the present confused political 
situation, one of the most frequently dis- 
cussed, is the possibility of bringing the great 
body of voters who have become detached 
from traditional party moorings, into a new 
party. 

Now it is true that the present writer, like 
every other observer favorably situated, 
recognizes the extraordinary political con- 
fusion of the present time. Every thoughtful 
observer knows also how immense is the 
number of voters who regard both the old 
parties as acutely unsatisfactory—as failing 
wholly to supply, in their policies or in their 
practices, a vehicle for the expression of the 
aspirations or antipathies of many groups of 
voters, groups so large that in their aggregate 
they are probably a great majority of the 
whole. 

It is just at this point that the prophets of a 
“new party,” or a “third party” go wrong. 
They add up the sum of the disaffected in the 
old parties, they find this sum to be more than 
a majority of the whole; and then they assume 
that the new party is in sight. But the 
thing they fail to take into account is the 
dissonance and the cleavages among the 
dissenters themselves. Mathematically, it 
looks like a clear and simple proof, but there 
is more than mathematics in practical politics. 
Even that simple axiom that the majority 


What It Means and What Can Be Done about It 
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rules is, so far as practical politics is con- 
cerned, subject to serious qualification. The 
majority rules—provided the majority agrees 
with itself. The majority doesn’t rule unless 
it has a prevailing common denominator of 
self-interest, and, what is. equally important, 
unless the individuals and groups composing 
the majority have ‘trust and confidence in 
each other; and have the willingness to modify 
or forego some part of their convictions for the 
sake of arriving at a common basis of agree- 
ment on the remainder. The fact that a com- 
pact, and homogeneous minority can always 
prevail over a majority made up of persons 
who not only dissent from the established 
‘order, but who also differ from each other as 
to what ought to be’done about it—that fact 
is abundantly illustrated by every insane 
asylum in the country. The number of 
guards is always smaller than the number of 
inmates; but the guards agree among them- 
selves, trust each other, and are able to take 
common, organized action—whereas the in- 
mates don’t, and can’t. (The percipient 
reader will understand that no insidious 
analogies are here implied.) 

You can add up the number of voters who 
don’t like either of the old parties; and you can 
get a sum which, on paper, looks like a new 
party. But in fact it isn’t a new party at all. 
At one time or another you hear a good deal 
about a “Farmer-Labor Party’; and there 
have been this summer one or two occasions 
when, over a restricted local area, some 
politicians have been shrewd enough to get 
these two groups to vote for the same man. 
But these occasions have been due chiefly to 
success in beguiling both groups. One group 
or the other is due for severe disillusionment 
as soon as the time comes for the performance 
of promises made during the campaign. You 


can’t make a permanent new party out of the 
sum of the labor union members of the coun- 
try plus the sum of the farmers. 


Their 
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Senator from Nebraska since 1911, and Democratic candidate for reélection. His 
Republican opponent is Robert B. Howell, whose political beliefs are widely separ- 
ated from those represented by President Harding 


economic interests are so Civerse that they 
can hardly ever be brought into agreement on 
a common programme—when they understand 
the programme. At one time this summer, the 
railroad managers and the railroad workers 
both had strong emotions of antagonism to 
President Harding’s leadership of the Re- 
publican party. But you could rot have 
persuaded them to unite in a common pro- 
gramme of their own. The net of all this is 
that a majority is not always capable of being 
welded into a political party. 

Another of the factors that makes for the 
perpetuity of the two old parties is the 
presence, in each, of a group of men who 
compose a kind of fraternity, based on com- 
mon * interest -:and «eld “associations. - “These 
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are the off'ce holders of 
the party that happens 
to be in, and the poten- 
tial office holders of the 
party that happens to 
be out. These men, 
both nationally and 
locally, ranging from 
cabinet members down 
to postmasters, county 
clerks, township con- 
stables, and precinct 
committeemen—these 
men compose, in each 
party, the skeleton of 
the organization, and 
they alone are sufficient 
to insure the permanence 
of each of the two old 
parties against the as- 
saults of unorganized 
majorities. 

It must also be taken 
into account that the 
Republican party and 
the Democratic party, 
merely as organisms, 
and regardless of the 
principles for which they 
stand, have become so 
embedded as integral 
parts of the mechanism 
of government in the 
United States that, as 
organisms, and under 
their old names, they 
are likely to continue 
to exist. No third 
party is likely to supplant them. Again and 
again, enthusiasts and theorists toy in their 
amateur way with this idea of a new party. 
But if a new party in the United States could 
not be made a success by so potent a leader, 
so vivid a personality, as Theodore Roose- 
velt—if he could not make it go under the 
exceptionally favorable circumstances which 
attended the birth of the Progressive party 
then the feat is not likely to be achieved under 
any leader now at hand or under any set of 
circumstances now in sight. To persons who 
approach the subject with cold reason, rather 
than with emotions of enthusiasm for the new 
or disgust with the old, the example of the 
Progressive party is convincing. (In fact, 
the chief hope of success the Progressive party 























could have, and the degree of success it did 
have, lay principally in the moving over 
bodily of large sections of the Republican 
organization and workers in the various states 
and counties. ) 

But this fact need be no necessary dis- 
couragement to the reformers, or to the 
otherwise restless or ambitious—to those who 
are disgusted with what is, and eager for 
change. For if the formation of a new party 
has great difficulties, the same ultimate pur- 
pose is readily possible of accomplishment in a 
different way. By this is meant the taking 
possession of the old parties, one or the other 
or both, by new leaders with different policies 
and programmes. The Republican and De- 
mocratic parties are fairly certain to remain in 
name and form. But name and form is 
pretty nearly all that re- 
mains of them. They are 
like ships without cap- 
tains or officers, ships 
tied up to the dock with 
merely enough of a skele- 
ton crew to keep them 
from going completely to 
pieces. Within reasonable 
limits, any enterprising 
person who cares to, can 
go aboard them, man 
them. provision them— 
particularly provision 
them—and sail away in 
practically any direction 
the new captain may 
choose. Let us put the 
thought plainly! Which 
is the easier to a resolute 
and energetic man or 
group of men, to go 
through all the infinite 
work and overcome all 
the inertia involved in 
starting a new party, or 
towalk into the primaries 
of one of the old parties 
and take possession of the 
works? And when I say 
this latter process is easy 
and open to anyenergetic 
reformer, | do not limit 
the possibility to re- 
formers. It is equally 
possible—and this is one 
of the dangers of our 
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present political situation—it is equally 
possible to any adventurer, to any restless 
person with the requisite energy, however 
great or little his degree of scruple, however 
benevolent or malevolent his purpose, however 
intelligent or unintelligent his programme. 
(Before ending this part of the discussion, 
it occurs to me that | ought to put a shade of 
qualification on what | may have described 
too freely as the easy possibility of any 
enterprising person raiding the primaries of 
either party and taking possession of the 
works. As things stand to-day, it can be 
done; and in some states it has been done and 
is being done. But it should be added that 
the chief thing that makes this possible is the 
direct primary. And one of the fundamental 
political questions that is just now in flux, is 
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The Democratic Senator from Ohio, who is running for reélection against 
Simeon D. Fess, who has been in the House of Representatives since 1913 
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whether the direct primary is to continue to 
spread and finally become universal; or 
whether, on the other hand, it has reached its 
peak and is likely to recede. At the moment 
the tendency points in the direction of the 
latter answer; the disposition to move back- 
ward from the direct primary—the direct 
primary in its broadest form, at least—is 
evident in New York, in Maine, in Indiana, in 
lowa, in West Virginia, and in some other 
states. Another thing to be said in qualifi- 
cation of any too broad assertion about the 
ease of an outsider capturing either party 
organization, is that it is always possible to 
underestimate the potential opposition of the 
office-holders and local party workers who 
compose the skeleton of the organization of 
each party. It is true they take very little 
interest in principles. Their primary pre- 
occupation is with the offices, and also a kind 
of spirit of fraternity based on common inter- 
est and old associations. It is always possible 
for them to come together in a rather devoted 
solidarity for defense against an outsider, un- 
less he makes his approach with sufficient tact, 
and some little show of regard for ancient 
prejudices.) 

If you want to realize the anomalies which 
violate the unity and consistency of principles 
on the part of each of the parties, consider 
the following situations which have come up 
during the present summer: 

In the state of Nebraska, the Republican 
nomination for United States Senator has 
been won by a man, Mr. Robert B. Howell, 
who preaches and practices municipal owner- 
ship of public utilities; who is opposed to 
that one of President Harding’s policies 
which is nearest his heart, namely, the ship 
subsidy; who, in fact, believes in the govern- 
ment ownership of mercantile shipping. Now, 
it happens that Mr. Howell is an unusually 
able person. If any man has justification for 
believing in municipal ownership, he has. 
And if ever we are to have in this country any 
experiment in government ownership of any 
business whatever, there is hardly any man 
to whom it could be entrusted with greater 
hope of success than to Mr. Howell. Ninety- 
nine out of a hundred believers in municipal 
or national ownership and operation of this, 
that, or the other, are talkers only. Mr. 
Howell is a doer, in addition. He has won 
his franchise to be a talker on this subject by 
first being a doer. Mr. Howell has actually 
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been the manager of the Omaha Municipal 
Gas and Water Works; and in that capacity, 
by virtue of a gift for management, a trained 
mind, and practical engineering experience, 
has made this experiment in municipal owner- 
ship and management a unique success. But 
for the purpose of the present point, the 
question is: how much is there in common 
between Mr. Howell, as the Republican sena- 
torial candidate in Nebraska, and, for ex- 
ample, Senator Lodge, as the Republican 
senatorial candidate in Massachusetts? 

In this same state of Nebraska the Demo- 
cratic candidate for United States Senator, 
Gilbert M. Hitchcock, has a past record of 
opposition to prohibition; while the man to 
whom the Democratic nomination for gover- 
nor has been given is Mr. Charles W. Bryan, 
who is a brother of William Jennings Bryan 
and who shares the latter’s views about pro- 
hibition. 

In North Dakota the Republican candidate 
for United States Senator is a man who be- 
lieves*in, and in a previous experience as 
governor of the state has put in practice, or 
has attempted to put in practice, the state 
ownership and management of such things as 
banks, packing plants, and house-building 
enterprises. All this is so far distant from 
the principles of the Republican party as 
believed in by, for example, the Hon. George 
P. McLean, who is the Republican candidate 
for United States Senator from Connecticut, 
that it is difficult to imagine the two men as 
belonging to the same party. 

In Missouri the Democratic candidate for 
United States Senator is the Hon. James A. 
Reed. Mr. Reed is so earnest an antagonist 
of the League of Nations that he was de- 
nounced personally for his antagonism and 
was otherwise characterized as a “marplot” 
by the only living ex-President of the Demo- 
cratic party, Mr. Wilson. 

In Wyoming two men are running for the 
United States Senate: Frank P. Mondell, on 
the Republican ticket, and John B. Kendrick 
on the Democratic ticket. And yet the 
voters of this state must be doing a good deal 
of wondering as to which of the two is really 
the better Republican; for it happens to be 
the unique fact that the Democrat in this 
case, who is now a member of the United 
States Senate, as a Senator, voted for and 
advocated a higher protective tariff, as ex- 
pressed in the Senate tariff bill, than the one 

















that was passed in the 
Lower House where Mr. 
Mondell is now the floor 
leader of the Republican 
party. 

Louisiana is repre- 
sented in the United 
States Senate by two men 
who are labeled—if not 
accurately described—as 
“Democrats.” But both 
these Democratic sena- 
tors from Louisiana 
voted for the new tariff 
measure. 

The Republican Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin, 
Robert M. LaFollette, 
who, with the elimina- 
tion of Senator McCum- 
ber of North Dakota, 
is second in authority 
among the Republicans 
on the Senate Finance 
Committee which makes 
the country’s tariff bills, 
was, almost more than 
any Democrat, an oppo- 
nent of the new tariff bill, 
and would have voted 
against it if he had not 
been away from Wash- 
ington engaged in his 
primary campaign. Also, 
Senator LaFollette has 
the more or less formal, 
organized support of the 
Socialists. 

In New York Mr. William R. Hearst has 
come close, at various times recently, to being 
a dictator of Democratic action in that state, 
or in New York City at least; but in Cali- 
fornia, when Hiram Johnson was a candidate 
for renomination by the Republican party, 
Mr. Hearst’s papers in that state constituted 
one of the strongest elements in his support. 

One of the Republican senators from Idaho, 
Mr. Borah, voted against the present tariff 
bill, and voted with the Democrats against 
the thing that President Harding probably 
considers one of the greatest achievements of 
his administration so far, namely, the four- 
power-treaty. 

You could continue these examples of con- 
fusion in the present political situation in the 
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ination for Senator in Indiana. 





ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 
Who defeated President Harding’s friend, Harry S. New, for the Republican nom- 


Mr. Beveridge was Senator from Indiana from 
1899 to 1911 


United States, of the bewildering crossing and 
overlapping of party lines, to much greater 
length. The cause of it all is that what there 
is of American politics makes a picture of 
various persons and groups who are shooting 
at other groups. The picture would be 
equally vivid, perhaps even more vivid, if you 
were to turn it around and look at it in terms 
of what various groups are in favor of. 

The objects of protest, the targets of the 
shooting, the causes of this widespread but 
uncoordinated spirit of rebellion, are precisely 
those affirmative forces, such as they are, 
which have any potency in American politics 
to-day, which are achieving anything or 
attempting to achieve anything through group 
action. 
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FRANK B. KELLOGG 


Senator from Minnesota, who is up for reélection on the Republican ticket. He 
is opposed by Mrs. Anna Dickie Oleson, the first woman to be nominated by either 
of the major parties for the Senate 


When you start to inquire just what these 
forces are you can conveniently begin with a 
sentence from one of President Harding’s 
recent speeches: “It will be a sorry day when 
group domination is reflected in our laws.” 

Commenting on this phrase of President 
Harding’s, the day after the speech was 
printed in the papers, a sad and possibly 
cynical observer took up a bit of paper and 
made out a list of the forces which are now 
active in American politics—whici: are, in one 
degree or another, having their own way and 
achieving their own ends, or energetically 
trving to. The list read as follows: 

The Farm Bloc: Platform, “We Want 
Ours.” 

The American Legion and Bonus Advo- 





cates: Platform “We 
Want Ours.” 

The Coal Miners: Plat- 
form, “We Want Ours.” 

The Railroad Unions: 
Platform, “We Want 
Ours.” 

The Mine Owners and 
Railroad Managers: Plat- 
form, “We Want Curs.”’ 

The Tariff Beneficia- 
ries: Platform, “We 
Want Ours.” 

The Ship Subsidy Bene- 
ficiaries: Platform, “We 
Want Ours.”’ 

The Distillers, Brewers 
and Ex-Saloon Keepers; 
Platform, ‘We Want 
Ours.” 

The Democratic Party: 
Platform, “We Want the 
Offices. ”’ 

The Republican Party: 
Platform, “We Want to 
Keep the Offices.”’ 

For the cynicism in 
this little list, so far as 
it goes, there was enough 
truth to be disturbing, 
although, like all efforts 
to compress truth into 
some striking form, it 
does not square with 
the facts more than 
about, in this case, let 
us say, 70 or 80 per 
cent. But that such a 
statement should be even 70 per cent. accurate 
is deplorable enough. One of the chief 
points meant to be made is that neither of the 
two great political parties has any definite 
body of abstract principles for which it 
stands, apart from desire to get control of the 
government, and possess itself of the offices; 
that the politics of the country is not ex- 
clusively concerned, as it ought to be, with 
abstract principles of government; but is 
mainly concerned, as it ought not to be, with 
the seeking of concrete advantages. One dis- 
likes to be invidious, but possibly the facts call 
for it to be said that this cynical observation 
is, for the present moment, just a little more 
true of the Republican than of the, Democratic 
party. You can go through t* recent per- 
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formances of the Republican party, without 
finding many examples of unselfish devotion 
to any abstract principle. 

It is true that the protective tariff is in a 
sense an abstract principle, and that the 
Republican major.ty in the House and Senate 
has, on the who'e—barring a few individual 
exceptions—shown devotion to this principle 
in a more extreme iorm than ever before. 
Put, for the purpose of the point presently to 
be made, it is to be remembered that pro- 
tection is essentially a selfish principle— 
selfish nationally, selfish sectionally, and, as 
was illustrated by some conspicuous examples 
in the recent tariff debate, selfish individually. 
Of the Democratic party, it is to be said that 
it certainly stands conspicuously at the 
present moment for one principle which is the 
negation of the Republican interest in a 
protective tariff. The Democrats—again 
with a few individual exceptions—stand for a 
tariff for revenue only, as distinct from a 
kind of tariff the Republican party is identi- 
fied with. And yet you might go too far if 
you should say that because the Republican 
interest. in a protective tariff is selfish, it 
follows that the Democratic opposition is 
unselfish. It is a fact that as regards some 
sections of the country represented by the 
Democrats, the advocacy of a lower tariff is a 
case of economic self-interest. 

As to the principle for which the Demo- 
cratic party stood in 1920, and for which it 
went down to disastrous defeat, the League of 
Nations was essentially unselfish—rather too 
quixotically unselfish, as it turned out, to be 
accurately expressive of the mood of the 
country as a whole. 

If there is refusal to assent to the assertion 
that the Republican attitude on the tariff—as 
well as on the League of Nations—is es- 
sentially an example of economic and insular 
selfishness, the dissenter ought to have 
listened to, or ought to read the senatorial 
debate on the tariff. Among the many ex- 
amples of frank avowal of selfish interest, 
national, sectional or individual, was the 
spectacle of Senator McCumber of North 
Dakota, Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, and by virtue of that fact leader 
of the successful fight for a high protective 
tariff—Senator McCumber exultantly gloat- 
ing over the fact that in a little town on the 
northern order of North Dakota, a town 
in which the’ifiain street was the international 
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boundary line. in which the residents of the 
north side of the street are Canadians and of 
the south side Americans, and in which, by 
reason of that fact, and by reason of the 
protective tariff wall on the American side, 
the farmers on the north get fifteen cents a 
bushel less for their wheat than their neigh- 
bors a mile away to the south. Senator 
McCumber, of course, was doing no more 
than expressing, in the form of a concrete 
local example, the common point of view of 
the Republican party as a whole, which calls 
for tariff discrimination against Canada. 
But in the smallness of the particular case 
involved, there was something that made one 
almost feel a little vicarious shame for Senator 
McCumber; and, as an American citizen one’s 
self, respicibly and personally ashamed. 
One wondered how soon we shall have in the 
United States a generous leader who will 
recognize that in all essential respects the 
farmer of mainly English, or Scotch, or Irish 
ancestry, who lives a few miles north of an 
imaginary line on the prairie, is no less an 
American, no less a brother, than the farmer 
of mainly Swedish, or Norwegian, or German, 
or Finnish ancestry, who lives a mile south in 
North Dakota. There ought to be a vivid 
lesson in this incident for someone in the 
Republican party with imagination enough to 
see it. The Republican party is now on record 
with a policy of national insularity. But even 
the least imaginative of leaders, the most 
devoted to policies of national selfishness, the 
least susceptible to infection from a spiritual 
inspiration—even that type of Republican 
leader ought to realize, even if only from 
motives of forestalling the inevitable, that 
there is abroad in the world a spirit of brother- 
hood; that both from motives of idealism 
and from motives of economic self-interest and 
mutual protection against common disaster, 
some approach to mutuality among the 
nations is bound to come. And if that is 
inevitable, if the Republicans, even from 
motives no less sordid than prudence, must 
recognize it, where is there a better oppor- 
tunity to make the smallest of beginnings 
with the ‘ainimum of menace, than by begin- 
ning to treat Canada, not as an alien, but asa 
brother. If “hands across the sea” is a 
slogan too intolerable to endure, we might at 
least summon up enough graciousness to 
manage hands across. the lakes, or hands 
across the forty-ninth parallel of longitude. 








NORTHCLIFFE: LIVING,. DYING, DEAD 


An Engine Without a Governor. 
Personal Reminiscences 


His Furious Energy and Child-like Spirit. 
The Peculiar Tragedy of His Long-Drawn IIIness. 


By MARK SULLIVAN 


HE reflection that came most often 

to the present writer during the 

series of poignant bulletins that 

marked Lord Northcliffe’s coming 

face to face with death, was to 
wonder: “What does he think about it 
all?’”” He was not, himself,,a man of re- 
flection, and probably had never gone through 
that sort of speculation about the universe 
and man’s:relation to it which for many men 
‘provides as comfortable a philosophy about 
death as each in his personal equations is able 
to attain. Lord Northcliffe did not like 
death, nor the thought of death, nor even 
illness of the most casual sort. He did not 
like the approach of old age. He became 
self-conscious and apprehensive about his 
waning vitality at an age when most men are 
still confidently in their prime. Some seven 
years after he had bought the London Times 
he told me he was glad the opportunity had 
come to him when he was forty-one, for he 
feared he might not have had the energy to 
grasp it if it had come when he was forty- 
eight. As if he realized that his enormous 
vitality was his principal title-deed to the 
place he held in the world, he shrunk from any 
sign of its waning. Above all, Northcliffe 
hated the inexorable. He was accustomed 
to have his way and to bend events to his 
will. To be faced, and downed, and kept 
down, and finally put out, by anything so 
coldly unyielding, so calmly indifferent to that 
masterful will as this closing illness was—that, 
to any one who had any sympathetic under- 
standing of Lord Northcliffe’s personality— 
that was as poignant a tragedy as anything 
you would run across in a very full lifetime. 
It was, in fact, as complete in the Greek stark- 
ness of its dramatic quality as anything you 
would read in the classics. It would be a 


pity to miss the impressiveness of it, merely 

because it happened, not in a book, but in our 

own time and under our own eyes. 
Northcliffe had a quick and certain intu- 


ition, an insight almost feminine, as to who 
liked him and who did not. To those who 
didn’t like him, he reacted with a belligerent 
scorn that excelled their own. But to those 
who liked him, he was as naive as a child. If 
he knew you liked him, then that knowledge 
alone was enough to establish you in friendly, 
even affectionate, relations with him; and to 
give you complete freedom of both public 
and private discussion of his actions. Granted 
that you liked him personally, and that he 
knew you liked him, you could say almost 
any good-humored thing you wished about 
himself or his public actions, without forfeit- 
ing his ready friendliness. Rather, indeed, 
those things increased the ease, as well as the 
depth, of personal relations with him. North- 
cliffe did not, as so many men of the superman 
type do—and Northcliffe was all of the super- 
man—he did not exact adulation, nor even 
the suppression of criticism, as the price of 
easy personal relations. He had extravagant 
adulation from many, and generally he 
exulted in it with a kind of Napoleon-like 
pose that was, even to himself, a kind of self- 
conscious, boyish play-acting. But those 
who combined personal liking for him with 
occasional dissent from him, forfeited nothing 
of his good-will. Rather, on the contrary, 
such incidents were apt to give rise to talk 
about himself, and so to lead to an unusual 
degree of self-revelation. He bore no grudge 
for those who saw his foibles. Indeed, the 
uncovering of them caused an emotion 
that was agreeable to him. It stirred that 
perpetual, consuming curiosity about some- 
thing new, something he had not noticed 
before, which is the essential equipment of 
every journalist, and which in Northcliffe 
reached a degree that eclipsed all other 
motives. On occasions when the present 
writer made allusions to his foibles, he would 
recall the incident months or even years 
afterward, and say, with an air of having had 
the experience of a pleasurable surprise in 





























having his attention called to something he 
had not thought about before: “You were 
quite right about that,” or “it was shrewd of 
you to see that,” or “ you were quite right; | 
am that way.” 

All this is chiefly by way of making it a 
little less ungracious to say of Northcliffe dead 
what no one who liked him need ever have 
hesitated a moment to say of him living. 

The present writer united strong liking for 
the man, and great interest in his extraor- 
dinary personality, with, at the same time, 
frank and grave doubt whether he had the 
quality of steadily dependable wisdom; es- 
pecially, during these later years since the 
war ended, doubt whether Northcliffe had 
among his qualities the patience and tolerance 
to be entrusted safely with as large a hand in 
the way the world was being run as he un- 
doubtedly had. In the period after the war 
was over, in the time when healing was called 
for, the same power used by a different sort of 
personality, by someone like Viscount Grey, 
for example, might have been a greater aid 
to a torn and troubled world. 


NORTHCLIFFE, THE MAN 


ORTHCLIFFE was essentially a man of 
action. Activity, excitement, had be- 
come the breath of life to him. The capacity 
for repose, for thoughtful reflection, the 
patience to wait, if he ever had those qualities, 
had almost ceased to be possible to him. It 
was as if he had speeded up his heart to a 
point where it could never again sink back 
to what is normal for ordinary man. It was 
as if somewhere in those early years when 
he was making his furious single-handed fight 
up from poverty to power, he had burst the 
governor of the engine and could never there- 
after go at less than the highest speed. 

All this was well enough in the private 
citizen fighting his way upward. It was even 
no great harm, in the public character North- 
cliffe had then become, when the war was on. 
The ceaseless activity, the feverish stirring 
up of popular emotion for the war, the agi- 
tation for greater and greater effort, and 
frequently for one change after another; the 
pulling down of one cabinet, the setting up of 
a new Prime Minister, and then the assault 
on the one who had been a few months before 
his own favorite—all that, in time of war, 
probably involved a good deal of lost motion 
and possibly not a few serious mistakes. But 
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it was in the spirit of the time, and North- 
cliffe’s contribution to the winning of the war 
cannot be described in less than superlative 
terms. But when the war ended, when quiet 
wisdom was needed more than furious action, 
Northcliffe was no longer as useful a hand at 
the oars. One almost feels called on to say, 
if it does not seem too brutal a way of putting 
it, that Northcliffe, in this later time, and 
under these circumstances, may have come 
close to justifying those who, from the point of 
view of frank antagonism, called him a 
troublemaker. His nature was such, the sort 
of man he had come to be because of the 
feverish life he had led, that it tended to make 
him rather a focus of infection for new areas 
of commotion in a world which needed, of all 
things, the healing balm of more curative 
qualities. 

Northcliffe had come close to the point 
where cool, deliberate, orderly cerebration 
was infrequent with him; where action for 
action’s sake, without very serious consider- 
ation of its objective, or of its effect upon the 
world, had become as necessary to his being 
as food and air. He had come to live in a 
kind of permanent intoxication, in which 
constant activity was at once the result and 
also the stimulant. 

| had this feeling about him to a strong 
degree on the last occasion when | saw him. 
It was when he was in Washington on the 
first leg of that trip around the world which 
consumed his closing year. He had left 
London in the midst of his fight with Lloyd 
George. His voyage on the ocean and the 
days he spent in New York before coming to 
Washington had been marked by flying wire- 
lesses and cables of petulant contributions to 
the fight. On the day he was in Washington 
I spent some time with him. As the visit 
progressed | was shocked into a stilled sadness 
over his ceaseless and not always well con- 
sidered activities. In the midst of the visit 
there came by cable and through the local 
newspapers the echo of the latest explosion in 
his war with the British Ministry. One of 
the cables which he, or someone in his en- 
tourage, had flung back to London as a missile 
in the fight, had seemed to say that he had 
quoted the King personally as having said to 
Lloyd George “How soon are you going to 
stop killing my people in Ireland?” Lloyd 
George had promptly brought the matter up 
in Parliament, and had denounced it as the 
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invention of a “criminal malignity for 
personal ends.” Strategically, whether on 
merit or not, Lloyd George had the best of it, 
for Lord Northcliffe was in the position—how 
seriously untenable it was, one realized from 
Northcliffe’s agitation—of having quoted the 
King. To hasten denial that he had said it, 
and to make himself right with the royal pro- 
prieties which were binding even on a person of 
such power and such defiance of accepted 
conventionalities as Northcliffe was, he seized 
a menu and borrowed a pencil to send a mes- 
sage to the King’s private secretary, and set 
the room in a commotion of flying messengers 
to get the thing off. 

And otherwise throughout the occasion he 
had a hectic unrestraint which arrested the 
attention, even of one fairly familiar with his 
normal feverishness of action. When the 
waiter offered him a certain table water, he 
flew into a small passion, saying again and 
again: “I won’t have any German table 
water.” Later in the day the same impression 
was deepened during the course of a process 
of taking him about the Capital on a hot 
August day,.a progress toward the end of 
which he repeatedly remarked that he had 
ruined three silk suits. It was very hot, and 
it was obvious that he was tired—tired to a 
degree which would have sent most travelers 
to the quiet of a hotel room, but which in 
Northcliffe expressed itself in an almost fever- 
ish insistence upon seeing one man after 
another. So far as | accompanied him, the 
last man he asked to see was Senator Frank 
Brandegee of Connecticut, about whom he 
was curious because of Brandegee’s part in 
the League of Nations fight. After we had 
piloted him through the corridors of the 
Capitol basement, only to find Brandegee not 
in his office, we parted from him, turning him 
over to a fresh relay of hosts, the Prussian Old 
Guard of our hospitality. As I went home, | 
had strongly the disposition to wonder 
whether the output of that furiously active 
mentality, whether the product of Lord 
Northcliffe’s cerebration, was the best possible 
contribution to the stability of the world in 
its present state. It was a saddening re- 


flection, and tended to give rise to somber 
speculations about what is best worth while 
in a human life, what is best among the ways 
a man may spend his years upen this earth, 
whether even so great a success as North- 
cliffe’s, purchased at the price of losing all 
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capacity for serenity or repose or self- 
detachment—whether that is worth while 
compared to less spectacular standards of just 
what things compose the better ways of 
living, and lead more surely to what Doctor 
Eliot once called “the durable satisfactions 
of life.” Not less somber was the appre- 
hension that the things likely to be done by a 
man in Lord Northcliffe’s state of mind would 
hardly tend to help toward bringing stability 
to a chaotic world. 


HIS RETURN TO LONDON 


S IT turned out, Lord Northcliffe com- 
pleted his rounding of the earth and 
returned to London in the spring to find him- 
self rather more distant than when he had 
started out, from winning his fight to unseat 
Lloyd George. He found himself also—or 
rather was found by others—to have even a 
less degree of self-restraint, even a greater 
tendency toward violence of utterance 
(whether or not because of his failure in the 
most savage attack in his career) than when 
he had left. He began again with increased 
bitterness a continuance of his assaults upon 
Lloyd George; and it was the very excess of 
his bitterness which, by a reaction of public 
feeling, brought to Lloyd George a kind of 
personal tribute of confidence from the 
British people, although he had really failed 
at Genoa in a way which under normal cir- 
cumstances might have caused him to lose 
his place. Not only that. Northcliffe in his 
travels had acquired a second object against 
which he had determined to carry on a 
characteristic journalistic attack. He had 
decided to treat the Japanese as a menace; 
and one could foresee the characteristic series 
of hate-inciting onslaughts, the familiar 
Northcliffe device of a slogan, which in this 
case was to be: “Look out for Japan.”” Ap- 
parently he was going to duplicate against 
Japan his journalistic campaign of warning 
against Germany. 

No one familiar with Lord Northcliffe, and 
especially with his last phase, could fail to be 
troubled by the strongest doubts whether this 
suspicion against Japan was the reasoned 
reflection of a responsible statesman; or 
merely the reaching out for more fuel to feed 
the flame of a personality to which activity 
of this kind had become an uncontrollable 
appetite, to provide the fuel for the final flare 
of his dying fires. 

















By the death of Lord Northcliffe the setting 
up of a state of anger and suspicion against 
Japan is avoided. Also, the continued tenure 
of power by Lloyd George is made more 
secure. Lloyd George may or may not be the 
best possible statesman to lead the world back 
to equilibrium. He is not, himself, the most 
stable of persons. But he is in. And being 
in, it is not helpful to try to hound him out 
until someone better is in sight. However 
beneficent a successful assault upon Lloyd 
George might be, there could be no benefi- 
cence whatever—nothing, indeed, but harm— 
in the continuance of an unsuccessful one, 
one already doomed to failure by the very 
violence of its methods, and providing only 
the satisfaction of an almost obsessed hatred. 


THE EFFECT OF HIS DEATH 


LL in all—though it sounds brutal to say 
it—Lord Northcliffe’s death probably 
removes two separate infections of instability 
in a world which is already far too sadly un- 
stable. To have had so powerful an engine 
as his journals are, in a state of continuous 
assault against the only statesman in the 
western world who has survived the war, and 
another set of assaults on the other side of the 
world, would hardly have been helpful. The 
avoidance of these two things constitutes 
probably the principal public significance of 
Lord Northcliffe’s death. 

In his personal relations, in the company of 
those who liked him, who liked him really, 
and were interested in the complexities of 
his personality rather than merely in his 
power—in the company of such he could 
occasionally slow down, become more re- 
laxedly at ease; and on such occasions, had, 
one suspects, as near an approach to one kind 
of happiness, happiness in the sense that most 
of us understand it, as probably ever came to 
him. He did not have many, it is fairly 
certain, of those moments of relaxation from 
striving. In very recent years he had less and 
less. But when he had such moods, he could 
forget the consuming lust to function, the 
dominant urge to put forth his will, to impress 
himself; and could fall into a charming and 
whimsical naturalness, could smile at himself, 
and do things based on simple friendliness 
rather than on the idea of what ought to be 
done by a man in his position. In such 
moods, he could go to extravagant lengths of 
kindliness and taking pains to do favors for 
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which he could have no personal return, ex- 
cept possibly a child-like sense of luxuriating 
in his power. In this kind of use of his 
power he occasionally showed the sort of 
child-like delight that a boy has who impresses 
his playmates with a newly acquired device of 
magic or legerdemain. 

Another field in which Northcliffe used to 
show boyish delight in a naive expansion of 
his ego was in the possession of a bit of infor- 
mation which others did not know he had. 
The information was often unimportant and 
remote; but the more remote it was, the 
greater the surprise to others that he pos- 
sessed it; and it was in that surprise that his 
child-like pleasure in such incidents lay. 
One day I was riding with him in his state- 
room on a train from Washington to New 
York. The talk turned to submarines, and 
Northcliffe remarked that the first submarine 
had been invented by an American, the same 
American who invented the steamship, Robert 
Fulton. At the moment he said it, we were 
at the point where the railroad enters Pennsyl- 
vania and goes along the lower edge of that 
country of gently rolling hills and winding 
litle streams that makes Lancaster and 
Chester counties one of the loveliest land- 
scapes in America. I happened to know, 
because | had been brought up near there, 
that Lancaster county was Robert Fulton’s 
birthplace, and | started to contribute that 
item to the conversation. But Northcliffe, 
as eagerly as an expansive boy, took the words 
out of my mouth, saying: “1 know—you were 
going to say Fulton was born about ten miles 
north of here. I know it. I’ve read a lot 


about Fulton. I’ve studied Fulton. I have - 
a book about him at home in London. I'll 
send it to you when | go home.” North- 


cliffe’s ability to astonish me with that 
isolated fragment of fact, and the frank sur- 
prise | showed, gave him a pleasure beyond 
any really formidable expression of his power; 
and at subsequent meetings he used to come 
back to it, saying, with frank luxuriation in 
his omniscience, “You were terribly sur- 
prised that | knew that, weren’t you?” 


MORGAN’S CIGARS 


HERE was one small incident, a thing 
so small as the handing of a cigar to a 
friend, that always suggested to me one of 
Northcliffe’s cogspicuous personal traits, 
which was at the same time one of his great 
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limitations. Occasionally, when I happened 
to be with him, he would hand me a cigar, 
saying as he did so: “That’s one of the cigars 
Mr. Morgan gave me.” One particular oc- 
casion that happens to stick in my memory 
was in a dim room on a sullen wintry after- 
noon, in Paris during the Peace Conference. 
By that time Mr. J. P. Morgan had been dead 
for several years, and Northcliffe had been 
smoking those cigars and giving them to his 
friends for even more years than Morgan had 
been dead; because | think | recall his saying 
that the first occasion when Mr. Morgan 
introduced him to the brand was at the time 
of Lord Northcliffe’s own first visit to Amer- 
ica, and that must have been fully fifteen or 
twenty years before. But after all those 
years, the thing that still impressed Lord 
Northcliffe about those cigars was the fact 
that they had been associated with Mr. 
Morgan, had been the mark of his own 
association with the banking king, had been 
approved by J. P. Morgan. Northcliffe gave 
you one of those cigars with the air, not of 
impressing you, but rather with an unusually 
self-subdued manner of being impressed him- 
_ self. The point of it was that Lord North- 
cliffe did not know those cigars were good 
through any process of judgment of his own, 
but only because Mr. Morgan had said they 
were. That was Northcliffe’s failing. He did 
not have any dependable standard of values 
within himself. Although he was over fifty, 
he had not arrived at any formula for what 
constituted a successful relation to life for his 
own individuality. He could only know 
what was success through being told that the 
world regarded it as success. He loved power 
because the world said it was power. 


THE REASON FOR HIS SUCCESS 


HAT were the springs of his success? 

In a particularly materialistic phase 
of the world’s history, and in a country in 
which success is rather generally judged by 
its tangible evidences, this phase of North- 
cliffe’s personality, the so-called secret of his 
rise to power, will be the one about which 
there is most curiosity. We happen to live in 
an age and in a country when the particular 
kind of success that Northcliffe’s was, gets 
more adulation, incites more imitation, than 
any other. The more subtle tests of success, 


success in a more spiritual-sense, the success 
which consists in a certain adjustment of the 
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individual to the world about; the success 
which takes account of the satisfaction of the 
love of beauty; the. philosopher’s success 
which takes account of self-control—all that 
is in our time and place subordinate to the 
cruder test of great possessions and great 
power. 

Accepting that test of success for the pur- 
pose of analysis, the first and most important 
element in Northcliffe’s equipment for it was 
his huge vitality, his enormous energy. This 
quality of vitality expressed itself, and in 
most men who possess it expresses itself, 
not merely in the capacity for physical and 
mental activity, for prolonged industry; but 
expresses itself also in that subtle, intangible 
thing called magnetism, a quality which, 
rather more than physical or mental energy, 
makes possible large success in the sense of 
moving other men individually, or moving 
whole masses of men. Magnetism, including 
the variation of it that goes by the name of 
personal charm, is partially described in the 
words of the elder brother in Barrie’s play 
“What Every Woman Knows,” when he 
says to his younger sister, who is troubled by 
her lack of good looks: “Char-rm is the great 
thing, Maggie. If ye have it, ye need have 
nothing else, and if ye don’t have it, nothing 
else will do ye any good.” Just what charm 
is, what magnetism is, no one can define. A 
great American, who, in his lifelong relation 
to the stage has had as much contact with it 
as anybody else, and who has rather more 
capacity for speculating intelligently about it, 
Mr. Augustus Thomas, in his recent memoirs, 
says of magnetism that he pretends to know 
nothing of its causes or its mechanism except 
that in his judgment the foundation of it is 
physical. 

This judgment seems to be borne out by 
consideration of many who, as actors, singers, 
orators, or politicians and captains of industry 
of the kind whose success rests upon moving 
men in the mass, have been outstanding 
figures of our own time. — If you will consider 
a number of them, including Roosevelt, 
Bryan, Caruso, Lloyd George, Cecil Rhodes, 
and several of the most successful women 
singers, vou will find that a thing they possess 
in common is a certain type of physical equip- 
ment which includes the lung power that 
goes with a big chest; and, in the space below 
the chest, a correspondingly large capacity 
for the generation of physical energy and for 














the generous stoking of the engines of vi- 
tality. 

This kind of frame Lord Northcliffe had. 
And while one would prefer not to go too far 
in empyric generalizations about the relation 
of some physical qualities to some types of 
success; while one would prefer to leave that 
sort of easy dogmatizing to some of the more 
confident and facile paragraphers of the 
current press—yet, it may be pointed out as a 
suggested hypothesis, at least, that this kind 
of physical provision for the generation of 
energy, especially that particular type of 
energy which expresses itself in the form 
called magnetism, had something to do with 
Northcliffe’s career. 

One other of the more obvious springs of 
Lord Northcliffe’s success is to be found in 
the relative station in which his family found 
itself when he was a boy, and certain circum- 
stances of that station which gaye him a 
peculiar intensity of impulse to rise above 
it and to carry his family upward with him. 
His family, at the time he was a boy, was in 
that position in which relative lack of means 
is to a peculiar degree an incentive to striving. 
Certain accidents of fortune had reduced 
them somewhat from the position they 
had formerly had. To the then Alfred 
Harmsworth, as the eldest of twelve chil- 
dren, fell the business of effecting what 
we call in American slang, “a come-back.”’ 
In this theory that the furious wish to 
rise was one of the chief elements of Lord 
Northcliffe’s early success, I have the en- 
dorsement of a very wise old man who 
knew Lord Northcliffe well and who watched 
his rise from an intimate point of view. This 
theory, as accounting for occasional cases of 
spectacular success, fits in also with some- 
thing Mr. William James said about the 
possibility of men living on a higher plane 
than they do, granted that the motive to make 
the effort is provided either by some emer- 
gency outside one’s self, or some exceptional 
exertion of the will from within. The point 
as William James makes it is illustrated by 
the familiar phenomenon called “second 
wind.” It is a fairly frequent experience that 


after a certain amount of effort there comes 
‘ normal fatigue; and that after that, if the 
additional effort is provided, either by pres- 
sure from without or by the will from within, 
there comes the thing called “second wind,” 
in which the effort seems less arduous and 
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the achievement is greater. James’s point is 
that men could, if they would, go through life 
in the permanent exaltation of this second 
wind. Lord Northcliffe certainly — did. 
Stevenson speaks of this sustained exaltation 
as “the top-most point of being.” And 
probably many cases of success in the sense 
of achievement, measured by the maximum 
of intense activity, rest upon the fact that 
the individual at some time in his formative 
years has been pushed, either through being 
pursued by a devil from without—a devil of 
poverty, or what-not—or through some 
extraordinary spur of ambition from within, 
to make an effort beyond the normal. Having 
made the effort, and having been successful, 
there follows such an access of self-confidence, 
such a belief in the individual’s ability to do it 
again, that it leads on to higher and higher 
tests of the individual’s strength and energy 
against the force of circumstance. 


A FRIEND OF AMERICA 


LL this, long as it already is, omits a 
world of things that ought to be said. 

It omits some things that ought to be pointed 
out in qualification of the perhaps too great 
emphasis expressed in what has already been 
said, upon his impetuosity—a streak of canni- 
ness that led him to keep good business men 
around him as a check to his own imagination. 
It omits, what no American ought to omit, 
the fact that, as Mr. Wilmot Lewis said, 
“Northcliffe was the most loyal and most 
powerful friend the United States possessed 
outside its own borders.”” To be America’s 
friend himself, and to make Great Britain our 
friend, was one of the big things which was 
not merely an impetuous impulse, but a 
steady, lifelong object, for the attainment of 
which no pains were too great. It omits 
also all consideration of a thing which was at 
once one of the sources of his success and one 
of the expressions of his charm—the steadiness 
with which he maintained relations with the 
younger men of his craft, the pleasure he took 
in contact with them, and the pains he took to 
help them. It omits, also, the larger scope 
of Northcliffe’s relation to the time in which 
he lived and the degree to which he, in the 
various manifestations of his personality, 
turned its course. Reflecting upon what it is 
that turns the world in this direction or that, 
wondering just what is the mechanism be- 
neath “this sorry scheme of things,’ you 
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realize, of course, that science and religion 
are in argument as to just what it is. But 
omitting the deeper reaches and the purely 
spiritual aspects of this riddle, and confining 
your thought merely to what it is that de- 
termines the course of the world in any given 
time, you are tempted to consider the possi- 
bility, at least, that all there is of it is merely 
big men going their own way, men who, by 
one*accident or another, have the gift of 
leadership, setting out after their own de- 
sires. In any period of history there are 
always such men. Some of them strive for 
material things, some strive within the world 
of idealism. In their various courses they 
sometimes oppose each other, sometimes 
collide with each other; and sometimes their 
courses come together in such a way that 
they further each other. One wonders 
whether all there is of history is merely the 
net resultant of the strivings of these super- 
men in their various contacts with each other; 
and whether it is this that makes the pattern, 
that drives the tides upon which whole 
generations of lesser men float with but little 
self-determination. If there is anything in 
the theory, it is a little disturbing to reflect 
how much we lesser ones are at the mercy of 
the whims of these extraordinary figures, 
these various Napoleons, who arise from 
generation to generation. 


HIS LAST FIGHT 


GAIN and again one is drawn back to 
that last illness, that struggle between 
mortality and the inevitable. Frew men have 
come to that final struggle so little equipped 
for it either by temperament or self-discipline 
as Lord Northcliffe. Resignation was no 
part of his temperament, and surrender no 
part of his experience. In his fights it had 
been his way to win, or if he failed to win 
quickly, then to dismiss the man or the thing 
that opposed him, and go on with some other 
plan. Really formidable opposition, any 
belligerency as forceful and continuous as 
his own, he had hardly ever experienced. 
But now, for the first time, he had come to 
grips with an opposition that forced the 
fighting, which would neither be defeated nor 
ignored. For that kind of a fight Lord North- 
cliffe had no equipment. His one great 
weapon was his titanic energy, his immense 
vitality, and that had gone back on him. 
He was in a situation now where, within the 
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limits of his particular personality, only some 
philosophy of resignation could aid him; and 
resignation was precisely the thing he had not 
had in his endowment of temperament, and 
the last thing he had ever thought of troubling 
himself to acquire. One of the most pene- 
trating among the discussions of him by his 
contemporaries, said: “If we think of genius 
only as that rare quality which enables a man 
to see further than his fellows into the great 
riddle of life and eternity, Northcliffe certainly 
was not a genius.” 

With the material world he had wrestled 
furiously, and more successfully than any 
other man of his generation. This is not 
merely an obituary superlative; it is readily 
tenable in cool reason. Starting as the for- 
lorn child of obscurity, he fought his way 
upward in a country and in a time of rigidly 
stratified aristocracy, until he came to the 
top; and, if not immediately at the time of his 
ceath, certainly at times preceding it, had 
more power that was his, that came from 
within himself, than any other man of his 
generation. It is not, I feel sure, merely the 
writer’s own preoccupation with journalism 
that leads him to think that the ownership 
of the London Times, with the actual power 
combined with the tradition that goes with it, 
together with the other instruments of power 
that Northcliffe wielded, is the highest place 
of power in the world—certainly of the sort of 
power that a man owns of his own title, wins 
through his own exertions, and controls with- 
out check from others. It is not comparable— 
even if it should be argued that it is less— 
with the power wielded by kings and the heads 
of religions, because they come to their seats 
by accident of birth or by the sufferance of 
others. It is not comparable to the power 
of presidents and prime ministers, because 
Northcliffe could exercise his power un- 
checked ; while presidents and prime ministers 
cannot, but must keep themselves ready to 
adjust themselves to power in others and to 
the unorganized currents of popular passion, 
in such a way as Northcliffe would have 
scorned, would have regarded as demeaning. 
The spectacle of the possessor of such power, 
at grips with an opposition against which all 
that power was of no avail—brought down by 
a sickness which, in its prolonged gradualness, 
had a peculiarly dramatic similarity to the 
slow grinding of the wheel—that was a grim 
tragedy indeed. 























Or Can We Help It? 


WERE WE BORN THAT WAY? 


Is Heredity or Environment the Power that Moulds Us? 


What Science Now Knows About Intellectual Differences, and Their Significance 


By LEWIS MADISON 


TERMAN 


Of the University of Ca‘ifornia 


HE most characteristic thing about 

our political philosophy of the last 

two centuries is the increased 

respect this period accords to the 

common man. Nowhere has this 
philosophy more completely ruled the day 
than in America. Although there have been 
and are eddies in the main current of belief, 
every one of our political institutions professes 
as its cardinal function that of helping to 
guarantee to every individual equal oppor- 
tunities and equal rights with every other. 
This ideal is the democrat’s religion, and who 
of us is not, in this sense, a democrat? 

However, this political philosophy, which 
every true American accepts, has been in- 
terpreted by many as resting on the assump- 
tion that there are no inborn differences of 
intellectual or other mental functions. Gen- 
erally speaking, the average person in America 
is likely to believe that the larger differences 
he sees among those about him are the pro- 
duct of environment; that the successful 
business man differs from the unskilled 
laborer chiefly in his opportunity and his 
luck; that the difference between the college 
graduate and the illiterate is entirely a matter 
of education; that the races of men the world 
over differ only as their opportunities to 
acquire the arts of civilization have differed. 

Of course we have always recognized the 
existence of idiots and geniuses, but we have 
regarded these as belonging to distinct species, 
separated by an impassable gulf from the 
intermediate-lying normals, who, as far as 
native endowment is concerned, are supposed 
to constitute a perfectly undifferentiated 
mass. Many believe that some such assump- 
tion is a necessary presupposition of democ- 
racy. 

To those who hold this view the findings 
of individual psychology in the last decade 
have come as a rude shock. Let us review 
a few of the facts which have been brought to 





light and consider their bearing upon social, 
economic and educational theory. Weare not 
likely to jettison the American ideal of de- 
mocracy, so it behooves us to reconcile it 
with the demonstrable facts of psychological 
and biological science. 

“Individual psychology”’ has achieved its 
greatest successes in the field of intelligence 
testing. Indeed, the developments of the last 
two decades in this line constitute the most 
notable event in the history of modern psy- 
chology. The guiding genius was the great 
French psychologist, Alfred Binet, although 
Galton, Cattell, and a few others had broken 
ground before him. The Binet-Simon tests 
were the first really successful scale for 
measuring intelligence. Published less than a 
decade and a half ago, these tests have in var- 
ious revised forms come into general use 
throughout the civilized world. In America, 
especially, improved types of intelligence tests 
have been developed which permit the whole- 
sale examination of subjects in groups. Some 
of these “ group tests’’ are interesting examples 
of American inventive ingenuity. It was 
the group method that made it possible to 
test the intelligence of nearly two million 
soldiers in our draft army and that now makes 
it possible to grade and classify every year 
millions of children in our public schools. 

Intelligence tests are based upon the prin- 
ciple of sampling. Just as the value of a 
mountain of ore can be appraised by assaying 
a few pocketfuls of material, so it is possible 
to appraise one’s intelligence by sinking 
shafts at a few critical points and analyzing 
the samples thus secured. The more varied 
the range of mental functions tested, the more 
valid the test. Standard intelligence scales 
include tests of memory, language compre- 
hension, orientation in time and space, eye- 
hand coérdinations, ability to find likenesses 
and differences between familiar objects, 
arithmetical reasoning, resourcefulness and 
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ingenuity, speed, and richness of mental 
associations, the capacity to generalize from 
particulars, etc. 

Inspection of an intelligence scale gives 
no idea of the amount of work that has gone 
into its making. The several tests have not 
been thought out casually and thrown to- 
gether. The methods used are empirical, 
inductive, and quantitative. A large number 
of drag-net tests are first devised for exten- 
sive sampling of mental processes. These 
are then given to numerous subjects and the 
responses are minutely analyzed. Test ele- 
ments which do not help to differentiate 
subjects of known superiority from subjects 
of known inferiority are eliminated. The 
elements retained are weighted and combined 
so as to permit the reckoning of a composite 
score. Reliability coefficients are computed, 
the probable error of a score is established, 
and the correlation of the test with various 
kinds of outside criteria is ascertained. It 
is then known how far the test may be relied 
upon and for what purposes its use is justified. 

No intelligence scale at present can be 
regarded as satisfactorily accurate. What 
they do seems wonderful only by contrast 
with the methods they have replaced. The 
psychologist himself is keenly aware of their 
imperfections because he has figured these 
in terms of reliability coefficients and prob- 
able errors. He appreciates the vitiating 
effects of inequalities of schooling, language 
handicaps, specialized practice, variations 
in test procedure, emotional attitude of the 
subject, etc. At the same time he knows 
that our everyday intuitional methods of 
judging intelligence are subject to errors far 
more serious. He therefore uses the best 
tests available, imperfect as they are, and 
labors to make them a more satisfactory in- 
strument for his purpose. 

Superficially regarded, intelligence tests 
are likely to appear trivial. Their signifi- 
cance becomes evident only when a subject’s 
responses are compared with norms, or 
standards. The task of the psychologist is 
like that of the paleontologist. The latter, 
through his acquaintance with comparative 
norms, is able to reconstruct the physical 
features of a prehistoric man with nothing 
to guide him but a few fragments of bone 
which most of us would not recognize as 
belonging to human remains. So it is with 
mental tests. 


Responses which signify noth- 
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ing to the uninitiated are readily interpreted 
by the psychologist as characteristic of in- 
tellectual brilliance, dullness, moronity, im- 
becility, etc. The most convenient and 
widely used comparative standard of in- 
tellectual ability is the average test perform- 
ance of normal unselected children of the 
different ages. This is where we get the term 
“mental age,’ which means simply the in- 
telligence level which has been reached by the 
average child who is any given number of 
years old. 


9 


THE INTELLIGENCE QUOTIENT, OR “‘IQ. 


ENTAL age takes on a very special 

significance when it is considered in 
relation to the subject’s life age. From this 
comparison is derived the “intelligence quo- 
tient”(I1Q), which is simply the ratio of 
mental age to life age. If a child of ten 
years has a mental age of eight, his IQ is 80. 
(It is customary to omit the decimal.) The 
ten-year-old with a mental age of twelve has 
an IQ of 120. In calculating the IQ of an 
adult subject life age above fifteen or sixteen 
is disregarded, for, strange to say, intellectual 
ability seems to improve little if at all after 
that age. 

The 1Q’s of idiots are below 25 or 30, those 
of imbeciles range from the borderline of 
idiocy to about 50, and those of morons from 
the borderline of imbecility to 70 or 75. 1Q’s 
of 80 or 85 signify moderate dullness, the 
average child tests at 100, and anything above 
100 indicates superiority. About one child 
in fifty tests as high as 130, and about one 
in two hundred and fifty as high as 140. 1Q’s 
as high as 190 are on record. 

The IQ is therefore a “brightness index,”’ 
and as such it is very serviceable even if far 
from accurate. Its significance lies in the 
fact that it has a marked tendency to remain 
constant, thus affording a rough basis for 
predicting a child’s later development. Chil- 
dren do not test at 50 today and 100 tomorrow. 
The average change is not much more than 
five points, even over a period of years. The 
six-year-old who tests at four, IQ 67, will 
probably at the age of twelve test not far 
from eight, or at the age of fifteen not far 
from ten. Moreover, since there is little 
mental growth after the age of fifteen, it can 
be predicted, within fairly well known limits 
of error, that this ‘hypothetical subject will 
probably as an adult have a mental age not 




















very far from ten vears. Ina certain propor- 
tion of cases the forecast is not borne out. 

Psychology, like meteorology, lacks much 
of being an exact science. However, it is 
well known that weather prophecy has in a 
few decades advanced from the joke stage 
and become a national institution. It is not 
so well known that long-range prophecy of 
mental growth is now more dependable than 
short-range prophecy of weather changes. 

The IQ is not chiefly a product of formal 
instruction. Schooling doubtless affects it 
to some extent; how much, psychologists are 
not agreed. The writer can find little evi- 
dence that ordinary inequalities of home 
environment and school training, such in- 
equalities, for example, as obtain in the 
average small city of California, invalidate 
the IQ very materially. Twice he has super- 
vised experiments designed to ascertain how 
much a child’s IQ could be improved by 
intensive training. The results in both 
cases were almost entirely negative. The 
special classes for backward children in the 
public schools are such an experiment on an 
enormous scale. No other pupils in our 
public schools are taught in such small groups 
or by such able teachers. But rarely do the 
1Q’s of children given these special advan- 
tages show significant improvement. Gener- 
ally speaking, once feeble-minded, always 
feeble-minded; once dull, always dull. The 
stories of dullards who became geniuses are 
not based on mental test evidence. When 
they are not merely old wives’ tales, they can 
readily be accounted for by the fact that the 
narrow curriculum of the old-time school 
often failed to interest the child of specialized 
ability or exceptional originality. 

If dullards remain dull, it is probably no 
less true that bright children remain bright. 
The writer has followed the development of 
a considerable number of gifted children for 
five to ten years. Thus far not one of them 
has developed symptoms of that dread con- 
dition of “post adolescent stupidity”’ which 
psychologists used to think was the almost 
certain fate of the intellectually precocious. 

As an exact unit of measure the IQ is any- 
thing but satisfactory. Compared to units 
of measure used by the physicist, for example, 
it is grossly inaccurate and clumsy. It does 
seem, however, to be founded on more than 
the accidental influences of environment and 
to reflect, in some degree, the quality of native 
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endowment. When our intelligence scales 
have become more accurate and the laws 
governing IQ changes have been more de- 
finitely established it will then be possible to 
say that there is nothing about an individual 
as important as his IQ, except possibly his 
morals; that the greatest educational problem 
is to determine the kind of education best 
suited to each IQ level; that the first concern 
of a nation should be the average IQ of its 
citizens, and the eugenic and dysgenic influ- 
ences which are capable of raising or lowering 
that level; that the great test problem of de- 
mocracy is how to adjust itself to the large 1O 
differences which can be demonstrated to exist 
among the members of any race or nationality 
group. 


MENTAL HEREDITY 


NTELLIGENCE is chiefly a matter of 

native endowment. It depends upon 
physical and chemical properties of the cere- 
bral cortex which, like other physical traits, 
are subject to the laws of heredity. In fact, 
the mathematical coefficient of family re- 
semblances in mental traits, particularly 
intelligence, has been found to be almost 
exactly the same as for such physical traits 
as height, weight, cephalic index, etc. Meas- 
urement of twin pairs shows the excess of 
resemblance for such pairs, as compared with 
ordinary brother-brother or sister-sister pairs, 
to be as great for mental as for physical traits. 
The attempts to explain familiar resemblances 
on any other hypothesis than that of heredity 
have not been successful. All the available 
facts that science has to offer support the 
Galtonian theory that mental abilities are 
chiefly a matter of original endowment. 
Even the most extreme advocates of “free 
will’? do not believe that the feeble-minded 
could successfully will: to become intelligent, 
the tone-deaf to become musical, or the psy- 
chopathic to become stable. The researches 
of many men, from Galton to Davenport and 
Goddard, have proved that one family may 
be characterized by musical genius, another 
by mathematical genius, another by insanity, 
another by feeble-mindedness, and so on. 


SOCIAL AND OCCUPATIONAL STRATIFICATION 


HE exact laws which govern the trans- 
mission of mental traits have not been 
determined. It is not surprising, however, 
that intelligence tests have shown the mem- 
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bers of the socially successful classes to have, 
on the average, better endowment than those 
of inferior social status. Children of the pro- 
fessional classes have an average IQ of about 
115 as compared with about 85 for children 
of unskilled laborers and 100 for the children 
of all classes taken together. It will be under- 
stood, of course, that we are speaking of aver- 
erages and that there are many exceptions to 
the rule. The intellectual spread of any social 
or occupational class is very wide and greatly 
overlaps the spread of any other class. The 
intellectual gap between the average lawyer 
or minister and the average unskilled laborer 
is nearly as great as that which separates the 
borderline defective from the strictly average 
person. These are differences which the 
highest arts of pedagogy are powerless to 
neutralize. One of the really significant 
discoveries of modern psychology is that when 
individuals of differing degrees of ability are 
subjected to the same training the original 
differences are more likely to be accentuated 
than to disappear. Equalization of educa- 
tional opportunity does not equalize the 
educational product. 

Children with an IQ of 140 or more are de- 
cidedly gifted. Not more than four children 
in a thousand taken at random qualify in this 
class. They are our intellectual élite, the 
nation’s finest asset. The writer is collecting 
extensive psychological data on a thousand 
such children in California, sifted by an im- 
partial method from a school population of a 
quarter-million. It is a matter of profound 
significance that nearly 50 per cent. of these 
gifted children belong to the professional 
Half our genius comes from the top 


classes. 

40r 5 per cent. of the population. The pro- 
fessional and semi-professional classes to- 
gether furnish 85 per cent. of it. The three 


remaining classes (skilled-, semi-skilled-, and 
unskilled-labor groups) furnish together the 
remaining 15 per cent. It is to the highest 
25 per cent. of our population, and more espe- 
cially to the top 5 per cent., that we must look 
for the production of leaders who will advance 
science, art, government, education, and social 
welfare generally. Obviously, therefore, our 
civilization of a thousand or ten thousand 
years hence will depend largely upon the 
relative fertility of our low-grade and high- 
grade stocks. 

Under the primitive economic conditions 
which prevailed in our relatively new and 
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unformed civilization up to fifty or a hundred 
years ago, superior ability was more evenly 
distributed through the population than it 
is today. As the industrial and social situ- 
ation becomes more complicated, there is a 
marked tendency, in any country which tries 
to give equal opportunity to all, for each 
individual to gravitate to the social or occupa- 
tional level which corresponds to his native 
capacity. The more democratic the country, 
the more clearly this intellectual stratification 
tends toappear. In many parts of America it 
is well advanced. It is least noticeable among 
the newly arrived immigrants of an oppressed 
race. Freed from oppression these also rapidly 
form into a social hierarchy based largely upon 
native capacity, the intelligent, the average, 
and the incompetent finding their own levels. 


THE BIRTH-RATE DIFFERENTIAL 


NTIL recently there had not been, at 

least for hundreds of years, any marked 
tendency in the civilized countries for one 
class to produce more rapidly than another. 
For centuries the average mental endowment 
of the European and American peoples had 
But within the last fifty years 
\a change of sinister portent has taken place. 
Intellectually superior families are no longer 
reproducing as rapidly as formerly. Their 
birth rate is already far below that of the 
socially incompetent. The average feeble- 
minded individual leaves two or three times 
as many offspring as the average college 
graduate. This biological cataclysm, silent 
but none the less fateful, is rapidly spreading 
to all civilized countries. If the differential 
character of our birth rate continues, the day 
is not many centuries removed when the 
only surviving steck will be that descended 
from the least desirable of our present-day 
population. Granted that this stratum may 
have considerable potentialities which have 
not been developed, the prospect at best is 
not alluring. As a nation we are faced by 
no other issue of comparable importance. 
It is a question of national survival or national 
decay. Unconscious of the danger that im- 
pends we haggle over matters of governmental 
policy that are infinitesimally trivial in com- 
parison with the problem of differential fecun- 
dity. The situation will not be fully grasped 
until we have come to think more in ternis 
of individual differences and _ intelligence 
quotients. 

















The usual legal measures designed to pre- 
vent the reproduction of the unfit are inter- 
esting embodiments of our eugenic ideals, 
but they have so far contributed nothing 
to race improvement. Reduction of the 
number of defectives is only a minor aspect 
of the larger problem of eugenics. It is rais- 
ing or lowering the average level for the entire 
population that counts in the long run. . Elim- 
ination of all the feeble-minded would not 
raise the average level of intelligence to more 
than a barely noticeable extent, but a birth 
rate unfavorably differential according to 
intelligence will inevitably reduce the average 
level and render the appearance of geniuses 
far less frequent. In fact, for reasons which 
are well known to statisticians but which we 
can not here set forth, even a moderate lower- 
ing of the average reduces the frequency of 
high grade genius very greatly. 


AVERAGE INTELLIGENCE 


OW intelligent is the average adult in the 
United States? That his intelligence 

is lower than most persons would estimate 
it to be is certain. That it is as low as 
certain army mental test data have led some 
to believe is by no means demonstrated. It 
is true that the most reliable tested soldier 
group yielded an average mental age 13.4 
years, but we can not be certain that this 
group was representative of the entire draft 
army, or if it was, that the draft army was 
representative of our entire male population. 
More than two-thirds of the nearly ten million 
registrants were granted exemption, and it is 
probable that a disproportionate number of 
these belonged to the professional, semi- 
professional and skilled labor groups. Allow- 
ing for this factor, the average mental age 
of the population might reach as high as 
that of an eighth-grade pupil. That it would 
go much higher than this is very doubtful. 
In other words half our aduits have no 
more intellectual acumen than the average 
pupil in the eighth grade. Probably a quarter 
have less than the average pupil of the seventh 
grade. The least intelligent 15 or 20 
per cent. of our population would probably 
be incapable of mastering, after any amount of 
instruction, the more difficult portions of the 
typical eighth grade text in arithmetic, of 
making any progress in algebra, of getting 
much sense out of a moderately difficult 
prose selection, or of understanding the under- 
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lying principles of tariff, taxation, bond 
transactions, or banking. On questions of 
larger social and national policy they vote 
blindly or as directed by political bosses. 
They are democracy’s ballast, not always 
useless but always a potential liability. How 
to make the most of their limited abilities, 
both for their own welfare and that of society; 
how to lead them without making them help- 
less victims of oppression; are perennial ques- 
tions in any democracy. 


THE CONSERVATION OF TALENT 


UT instead of worrying over-much about 
the number of dull people in the world 
it would be better to concern ourselves more 
about conserving and developing the vast 
amount of superior talent that is now wasted. . 
Granted that only 50 or 60 per cent. of |\ 
our children have ability to graduate from 
an average high school; this is still at least 
five times as many as actually do complete 
a high-school course. Probably five times as 
many have the ability to graduate from col- 
lege as we are now graduating. Large 
numbers of highly gifted children are not 
recognized by their teachers as such. The 
brightest child in a certain school of five 
hundred pupils, as shown by mental test, was 
not named by his teacher as the “brightest,” 
“second brightest,’ or “third brightest” in 
his classroom. 
The theory that “genius will out” is but 
a dangerous half truth. There is reason to 
believe that a good fraction of our intellectual 
talent is wasted. There are thousands of 
individuals whom a better education or a 
wiser guidance would have enabled to make 
a far bigger and better contribution to civiliza- 
tion than they are making. It has always 
been so. The biographies of eminent men 
and women record with disturbing frequency 
the accidental nature of the circumstances 
which have often given the genius his chance. 
But for the fact that Newton’s uncle, a 
graduate of Cambridge, one day found his 
youthful nephew lying under a hedge engaged 
in the solution of a difficult mathematical prob- 
lem, it is doubtful whether this most gifted 
genius of English science would ever have 
had a university training. Without it even 
the giant intellect of Newton could not have 
formulated the law of gravitation, invented 
differential calculus, or demonstrated the 
refrangibility of I ght rays. One may be 
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very sure that in case of many a gifted youth 
the “happy accident” fails to happen, and 
that ‘‘mute inglorious Miltons’’ are more than 
a poetic figure. The greatest problem of con- 
servation relates not to forests or mines, 
but to the discovery, encouragement, and 
proper utilization of human talent. In this 
process discovery is the necessary first step, 
and this consideration alone would justify 
the expense and labor of giving every year 
an intelligence test to every one of our 
twenty million school children. 


RACIAL DIFFE RENCES IN INTELLIGENCE 


O races differ in intelligence? A nation 

which draws its constitutents from all 
corners of the earth and prides itself on being 
the melting pot of peoples can not safely 
ignore this question. It is axiomatic that 
what comes out of the melting pot depends on 
what goes into it. A decade ago the majority 
of anthropologists and psychologists flouted 
the idea that there are any considerable dif- 
ferences in the native mental capacities of 
races or nationality groups. Today we have 
overwhelming evidence that they were mis- 
taken. Army mental tests have shown that 
not more than 15 per cent. of American 
negroes equal or exceed in intelligence the 
average of our white population, and that the 
intelligence of the average negro is vastly 
inferior to that of the average white man. 
The available data indicate that the average 
mulatto occupies about a mid-position be- 
tween pure negro and pure white. The in- 
telligence of the American Indian has also 
been over-rated, for mental tests indicate that 
it is not greatly superior to that of the average 
negro. Our Mexican population, which is 
largely of Indian extraction, makes little if 
any better showing. The immigrants who 
have recently come to us in such large num- 
bers from Southern and Southeastern Europé 
are distinctly inferior mentally to the Nordic 
and Alpine strains we have received from 
Scandinavia, Germany, Great Britain, and 
France. The samplings we have received 
do not, of course, afford convincing proof 
that the Mediterranean race, as a race, is 
inferior. It is quite possible, for example, 


that our Nordic immigrants have been drawn 
chiefly from the middle and upper social 


classes, and our Mediterranean immigrants 
from the lower social strata. It is well rec- 
ognized that immigration is often differential 
with respect to social and economic classes. 
However this may be, we owe it to the future 
of our civilization to set a minimum mental 
standard for our immigrants from every 
source. The literacy qualification is not 
without value, but it should be replaced by 
a more reliable measure of intellectual ability. 
No nation can afford to overlook the danger 
that the average quality of its germ plasm 
may gradually deteriorate as a result of un- 
restricted immigration. 

In this connection it is interesting to note 
that intelligence tests of Chinese and Japanese 
in California indicate that these races are 
approximately the equals of Europeans in 
mental ability. Unselected Chinese children 
in San Francisco test almost as high as un- 
selected California white children and enor- 
mously higher than the children of our 
Portuguese and South Italian immigrants. An 
extensive study of the mental traits of Cali- 
fornia Japanese children is now under way. 


THE INTELLIGENCE OF WOMEN 


ENTAL tests have at last vindicated 

woman’s claim to intellectual equality 
with man. As far as the average ability of 
the sexes is concerned the question has re- 
ceived a final answer. Among psychologists 
the issue is as dead as the ancient feud as to 
the shape of the earth. Two questions, how- 
ever, have not yet been satisfactorily an- 
swered: (1) Granted that women are the 
equals of men in general intelligence, are 
there nevertheless sex differences in special 
intellectual functions or in emotional and 
volitional traits? (2) Granted that the 
average intelligence of the sexes is about 
the same, is it true, as some believe, that the 
variability of the male is greater? If so, 
this would fully account for the higher in- 
cidence of genius among men. On the whole 
the evidence available to date rather favors 
this view. At the same time, we can not be 
sure that the apparent infrequency of genius 
among women may not be accounted for by 
lack of opportunity or by a certain weakness 
of the woman’s competitive instinct or “will 
to power.” 




















THE REVIVAL OF MERGERS 


A New Crop of Combinations, Similar to Those of the Famous ‘‘Trust”’ 
Era, but Now Sanctioned by the Government and Public Opinion 


By J. BARTON NEALEY 


PIDEMICS of mergers come and 
go just as do epidemics of the flu, 
and the public seems about as well 
disposed toward one as the other, 
for mergers often expand into 

monopolies and monopolies wield an immense 
power for good or for evil according to the 
whim of the management that happens to be 
in control. The widespread wave of mergers 
that started in the late ’nineties was checked 
by the free use of the Sherman Anti-Trust Act 
which was passed in 1890. From then on 
there was a growing sentiment against com- 
binations from which the proceedings against 
the United States Steel Corporation under 
Taft and Wilson was the outcome. For this 
reason mergers have been undertaken of late 
years with much skepticism and reluctance, 
as no opinion as to their legality could be ob- 
tained in advance from the government. Not- 
withstanding this, another epidemic of mergers 
is now sweeping the country, the natural out- 
growth of the industrial expansion brought to 
a head by the recent business depression. 

In the investigation just made by the De- 
partment of Justice of the two recent steel 
consolidations, Bethlehem-Lackawanna and 
Midvale-Republic-Inland, these two mergers 
were not only absolved completely from the 
charge of being combinations in restraint of 
trade, but were characterized by Attorney 
General Daugherty as combinations in fur- 
therance of trade. He further held in his re- 
port that the one underlying purpose in these 
consolidations was to enable the companies 
participating to compete with the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

The establishment of this precedent of first 
challenging and then sanctioning mergers 
and combinations is directly contrary to all 
past experience, and its effects will be far 
reaching. Attorney General Daugherty went 
further than the Sherman Act: he gave his 
opinion that they violate neither the Clayton 
Act nor the Webb Act. 





The first of these two mergers is the ab- 
sorption of the Lackawanna Steel Company, 
whose plant is at Buffalo, by the Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation, with plants in Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. The other is the for- 
mation of the North American Steel Company 
to take over the physical assets of the Midvale 
Steel & Ordnance Company, owning plants in 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, the Republic 
Iron & Steel Company, with plants in Ohio, 
pig iron furnaces in Pennsylvania and Ala- 
bama, and other plants in Chicago and Mo- 
line, Ill., and Indiana, and the Inland Steel 
Company with plants close to Chicago. 

In summing up Attorney General Daugh- 
erty said in part: “I am unable to find any 
ground for asserting that the acquisition of 
Lackawanna by Bethlehem will offend the 
Act of July 2, 1890, commonly known as the 
Sherman or Anti-Trust Act. The numerous 
decisions of the Supreme Court, ranging over 
a period of thirty years, leave little room for 
doubt as to the true scope and meaning of 
this important statute. The merger 
now under consideration will be- neither an 
actual monopoly nor even an attempt to 
monopolize.”’ Regarding the applicability 
of the Sherman Act to the Midvale-Republic 
Inland combination he stated: “| see nothing 
in the proposed merger that offends this act. 
In my opinion there is not the slightest ground 
for supposing that it will result in any re- 
straint of trade or monopolistic control. The 
plants of these companies are widely scattered 
and my investigation leads to but one con- 
clusion, and that is that the underlying pur- 
pose of this combination is not to acquire a 
monopoly or to restrain trade, but to enable 
the new company more effectually to compete 
with the United States Steel Corporation, 
which because of the wide distribution of its 
various plants and their easy accessibility to 
the source of raw materials, is enabled to pro- 
duce and sell its products much cheaper than 
other manufacturers. Instead, therefore, of 
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being in restraint of trade, the new com- 
bination will be in furtherance of trade.” 

In speaking of the first merger and the Clay- 
ton Act, Attorney General Daugherty says 
in part: “It is obvious that the acquisition 
of the stock of one company by another is not 
prohibited where all that takes place is a mere 
lessening of competition. The act denounces 
the acquisition only where the effect may be 
substantially to lessen competition between 
the companies. In my opinion the facts are 
not such as to bring the proposed merger with- 
in the prohibition of the Clayton Act.”’ And 
further on, “What the Bethlehem Company 
in this instance proposes to do is to acquire, 
not the capital stock of the Lackawanna, but 
an outright conveyance of its physical assets.” 

The findings were substantially the same 
for the second merger. As for any violation 
of the Webb Act this was cleared up, as far as 
the Bethlehem-Lackawanna combination was 
concerned, in the following: “These com- 
panies are members of an association formed 
pursuant to the authority granted by this 
act to handle export trade. It is obvious 
from what | have already said that this act 
will in no wise be violated if this merger goes 
through.” Substantially the same opinion 
was rendered in the case of the Midvale- 
Republic-Inland. This is a most liberal in- 
terpretation of the law and broadminded 
policy on the part of the government and will 
be most welcome to business in general in 
that it clears the atmosphere of the doubts 
as to how these several laws might be inter- 
preted. 

STEEL 


HAT steel is an industry apart from 

others, in that its steady and natural 
growth permits of corporate inflation, is borne 
out in the history of the United States Steel 
Corporation, the largest business aggregation 
in the world. At the time of its inception, 
1901, it was grossly overcapitalized at $1,100,- 
000,000 in stock and $304,000,000 in bonds, as 
at least half of its total issue of securities had 
no propertyassets behind them, and the public 
in general and Wall Street in particular freely 
predicted its early downfall. When the na- 


tural growth of the country swelled its vol- 
ume of unfilled tonnage until bond interest 
and stock dividends were realized and huge 
profits actually accumulated, it was then de- 
nounced as a menace, a monopoly, a giant 
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octopus whose competitors existed for the 
sole reason that it had overlooked them but 
would shortly reach out its tentacles and 
crush them and then turn its giant energy 
against the people. But none of these things 
happened. It went on gathering power and 
riches, amassed a working capital of between 
$500,000,000 and $600,000,000, of which half 
is in cash, paid higher wages to its 275,000 
employees and sold its products to the people 
cheaper than its competitors. In times of 
prosperity it sold at a uniformly low price, 
satisfied with a fair return while its com- 
petitors charged all the traffic would bear. 
In times of depression it became one of the 
country’s most stabilizing influences, spend- 
ing millions in expansion to maintain em- 
ployment, extending millions in credit both 
here and abroad, thereby retaining its foreign 
and domestic trade, and last but not least 
loaned millions in the open market to those 
less fortunate. The marvellous growth of 
this combination has been due principally to 
the natural growth of the country in general 
and the steel industry in particular, and to 
the astute management of Judge Elbert H. 
Gary, its dominating figure. The benign 
policy of this corporation has had more to do, 
probably, with the government’s present atti- 
tude toward business consolidations than 
any other one thing. 

It isa well-known fact that the United States 
Steel Corporation can make steel at from $3 
to $5 a ton cheaper than can its competitors, 
and this advantage is due to the ownership 
of vast iron and coal mines as well as railroads 
and steamship lines for the assembly of these 
primary raw materials, to country wide distri- 
bution of steel plants, greater diversification of 
products, and to cheaper selling and adminis- 
tration costs because of larger operation 
under one management. The corporation 
owns at least 45 per cent. of the country’s 
steel-making capacity. 

Therefore the tendency toward combina- 
tions in the remaining “half” of the field is 
the most obvious fact in the industry today. 
Many consolidations have been tentatively 
proposed and others intensively discussed, for 
the leaders of the industry realize that fu- 
ture profits must be made by cutting pro- 
duction costs and not through price control. 

During the war there was a unification of 
the Midvale-Worth-Cambria companies and 
the absorption of the Pennsylvania and Mary- 


























land companies by Bethlehem. Since then the 
Wheeling-La Belle-Whitaker-Glessn merger 
has been consummated, and the American 
Rolling Mill Company acquired the Ashland 
Iron & Mining Company, while several minor 
combinations have been effected. 

During the past year and a half the indepen- 
dents lost many millions of dollars, but the 
Steel Corporation came through in much 
better shape, and this has driven home more 
than ever the fact that the independents must 
combine their properties or build plants 
supplemental to their own in different parts 
of the country. As the industry is already 
over-expanded(that is, has outgrown ourtrans- 
portation systems and available labour) the 
latter procedure is the only way out. So far 
this year two combinations have been effected 
—the absorption of the Lackawanna Steel 
Company by the Bethlehem Steel Corpora- 
tion and the creation of the North American 
Steel Corporation in the unification of the 
Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company, the 
Republic Iron & Steel Company, and the In- 
land Steel Company. The North American 
Steel Corporation will be capitalized as 
follows: bonds to the value of $79,173,500, 
preferred stock of $100 par value $50,331,475 
and 3,309,612 shares of common stock of no 
par value. Most of the common stock is to 
be distributed among the stockholders of the 
constituent companies, while a cash distri- 
bution will be made after selling the pre- 
ferred. Of the common stock 590,331 shares 
are to be sold to provide $20,000,000 cash to 
be added to the working capital of the 
new company which will then amount to 
$100,000,000, and also to provide a couple of 
million or so for the promoter and bankers. 

The Republic Iron & Steel Company was 
of itself a merger of twenty-four different 
companies operating rolling mills and blast 
furnaces in five states and two iron-mining 
companies. This merger was consummated 
in 1899 and in 1904 five more companies were 
added. The Midvale Steel & Ordnance 
Company has been gradually absorbing other 
interests which up to the present time total 
eight. The Bethlehem Steel Corporation 
has absorbed or controls some forty different 
companies. 

Several other mergers of large steel com- 
panies are being secretly negotiated and their 
announcement at any time would occasion 
no surprise. 


The Revival of Mergers 
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In the motor car industry there are approx- 
imately one hundred concerns manufactur- 
ing passenger automobiles and of this total 
six concerns alone produce more than 8o per 
cent. of the output. They are as follows: 
Ford, General Motors, Dodge Brothers, 
Studebaker, Willys-Overland, and Nash. One 
of the most far-reaching affiliations in the 
history of the industry was the absorption 
early this year of the Lincoln Motor Com- 
pany by the Ford Motor Company. The 
combination effected was the tremendous 
Ford institutions, turning out more than a 
million low-priced cars a year, with the Lin- 
coln interests which in a comparatively short 
time have put to the front one of the finest 
constructed high-priced cars in the world. 
The Lincoln Company had one of the finest 
plants of its kind in the world with a capacity 
of 20,000 cars annually. The merger was 
immediately followed by the announcement 
of a reduction in prices ranging from $700 
to $1,200 on the various Lincoln models. 


ARE THERE TOO MANY CARS? 


HERE are those who think that motor 

car consumption in this country has 
reached the saturation point, at least the 
demand for all makes of cars except the Ford 
seemed to have reached the peak in 1916. Of 
course the general prosperity of the country is 
a controlling factor, but the theoretical annual 
capacity of our automobile industry to-day 
is about 3,000,000 cars based on last month’s 
output and 2,750,000 actually, while indica- 
tions point to the fact that the country needs 
only about 1,500,000 for replacements a year. 
Hence, they argue, the industry is greatly 
overexpanded and the current boom and un- 
precedented demand is wholly unwarranted 
and is due to our unbalanced economic situa- 
tion. Since the wholesale cessation of bus- 
iness commencing late in 1920 the gradual 
consumption of the enormous war surpluses 
has released large lines of “frozen” credit and 
on account of the widespread suspension of 
business in general these credits have been 
used in three directions to an altogether un- 
healthy and dangerous degree. They have 
been used by speculators to bull the bond 
market and then the stock market, they have 
been used in the building industry, and they 
have been used in the automobile industry. 
Inflation in the latter industry was aided by 
the maintenance of the high war wage scales 
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in several industries at the expense of the 
rest of the country, augmented by the over- 
extension of credit in facilitating the produc- 
tion and sales of cars. When this credit is 
again required in other business generally, 
they argue, and wages are equally adjusted, 
the result to the automobile industry is at 
once apparent. 

At the present time half of the automobile 
manufacturers of this country are operating 
at from 50 to 100 per cent. of capacity, while 
the other half have their plants engaged at 
from 50 per cent. on down to nothing. And 
yet the industry as a whole is producing more 
cars than ever before in history. This seems 
paradoxical at first, but a moment’s considera- 
tion will show the reason. Six concerns own 
80 per cent. and ten companies about 90 per 
cent. of the country’s capacity. The other 
10 per cent. is scattered among a host of small 
interests. The 90 per cent is in excellent 
shape and going strong, but the 10 per cent 
is on the ragged edge, and their hopes of ever 
getting back again on to a solid foundation 
alone and unaided are fast dwindling. The 
latest development in the automobile industry 
is a pricewaramong the high-priced car makers 
that will be immediately ruinous to the 
small companies, which must combine, be 
absorbed, or go into the hands of the receiver. 
Some companies who are running are close to 
the edge, but a few well known makes of cars 
may be able to obtain new financing. 

The price war was inaugurated about the 
first of August with an announcement by Gen- 
eral Motors*of sharp reductions in the Buick, 
Chevrolet, Oldsmobile, and Oakland, and this 
was met with similar cuts by other manufac- 
turers of these classes of cars, such as Stude- 
baker, Nash, etc. The idea back of this move 
is to create a wider demand with the lower 
prices, increase production, introduce im- 
proved methods of manufacture and reduce 
costs. This is what has been going on in the 
industry ever since its inception. Our im- 
mense transportation system was developed 
on the same principle—so was our iron and 
steel and textile and other great industries. 
The result is that automobile prices are now 
as low as before the war, while the cars them- 
selves are superior notwithstanding that labor 
is receiving a greater compensation. 

So when we say that the automobile in- 
dustry is overexpanded at present we are 
probably right, but when we assume that de- 
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mand has reached the saturation point we 
overlook the fact that people have said the 
same about every other industry at every 
stage of its development. 


THE LARGEST MERGER 


ROBABLY the largest merger ever ef- 
fected in the history of the automobile 
industry was that of the General Motors 
Company in 1908, which was reincorporated 
and expanded in 1916 as the General Motors 
Corporation. This combination now manu- 
factures seven passenger cars—Buick, Cadil- 
lac, Chevrolet, McLaughlin, Oakland, Olds- 
mobile, and Scripps-Booth; four trucks— 
Chevrolet, General Motors, Oldsmobile, and 
Samson; one tractor—the Samson; and ac- 
cessories and parts as follows: A/C spark 
plug, Titan spark plug, Delco starting, igni- 
tion, and lighting systems, Harrison radia- 
tors, Hyatt bearings, Jacox steering gears, 
Jaxon rims, Klaxon horns, New Departure 
bearings, and Remy starting, ignition and, 
lighting systems. In addition it manu- 
factures the Dayton-Wright airplane, Delco 
Light home and farm lighting systems; Frig- 
idaire mechanical refrigerators, and New 
Departure coaster brakes. This company 
has outstanding $103,916,000 of preferred 
stock, 20,550,590 shares of common, and 
$12,000,000 of bonded indebtedness. — 
The most spectacular merger in the auto- 
mobile industry is the Durant Motors Inc., 
organized early in 1921 with 1,000,000 shares 
of common stock of no par value, recently 
increased to 2,000,000 shares, and with no 
preferred and no bonded indebtedness. This 
company started by acquiring a factory at 
Long Island City, N. Y., and by building 
plants at Lansing, Mich., and Oakland, 
Cal. Later it purchased the plant of the 
Sheridan Motor Car Company at Muncie, 
Ind., and factory buildings at Toronto erected 
during the war for the manufacture of mu- 
nitions. Since then it has absorbed the 
Elizabeth, N. J., plant of the Willys Corpo- 
ration, and has acquired the factories and 
business of the Locomobile Company at 
Bridgeport, Conn. It has acquired control 
of the Mason Motor Truck Company of 
Flint, Mich., and is preparing plans for the 
erection of a motor car plant for the Flint 
It has 
organized Star Motors, Inc., with 43 sub- 
sidiary companies in 42 states and the District 

















of Columbia. The manufacture of automo- 
biles was started in October, 1921; the 
company showed a profit at the end of the 
year, and although it is the youngest auto- 
mobile concern in America, its production for 
the second quarter of the current year was 
seventh in a list of 84. Its present plants 
have an annual capacity of 332,500 cars. To 
date no less than 30,000 Durant fours and 
sixes have been produced and it expects to 
make and market 90,000 cars during the last 
five months of the year. The plant at Long 
Island City has been operating to capacity 
since January; the other plants are being 
brought to capacity production as rapidly as 
machinery can be installed and supplies se- 
cured. At no time since its inception has this 
organization been able to meet the demand 
for its products. It was promoted without 
bank aid, underwriting, or the usual methods 
of financing and in the face of bitter opposition 
from Wall Street. To-day it stands fourth 
in the country as to number of stockholders, 
the first six as of July 1 being as follows: 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company 
216,103, Pennsylvania Railroad 139,828, U.S. 
Steel 99,512, Durant Motors 59,500, Southern 
Pacific 57,300, and General Motors 49,725. 
With all these acquisitions the only indebted- 
ness incurred was a bond issue of $3,500,000 
in the Willys Corporation transaction. 
Another big combination, known as the 
Associated Motors Industries, was effected 
within the last few months. This company 
was Capitalized at $80,000,000 and will manu- 
facture automobile trucks and automobile 
parts exclusively, with factories in seven 
states. It is a consolidation of seven automo- 
bile and truck factories in addition to motor, 
body, gear, ignition, and other parts makers 
with offices at Dayton, Ohio. There are also 
five assembling plants located at Indianapo- 
lis, Boston, Louisville, Oakland, Cal., and St. 
Louis, Mo. The largest members of this con- 
solidation are: National Motor Car & Vehicle 
Corporation, Indianapolis; Covert Gear Com- 
pany, Lockport, N.Y.; Recording Com- 
puting Machines Company, Dayton, O.; 
Jackson Motors Company, Jackson, Mich.; 
Kentucky Wagon Manufacturing Company, 
Louisville; Saginaw Sheet Metal Works, 
Saginaw, Mich.; Traffic Motor Truck Corpor- 
ation, St. Louis, Mo.;. Murray & Tregurtha 
Corporation, Boston, Mass.; and H. F. Hol- 
brook Company of New York. 
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In the copper industry two important 
mergers were completed during the recent 
depression. All the large copper mining com- 
panies came through the war with immense 
working capitals and weathered the storm of 
1921 in fine shape, with one exception—the 
Arizona Copper Co. Ltd., whose properties 
are situated in Arizona but are owned and 
managed by a group of menin Scotland. The 
working capital of this company had been de- 
pleted through the extension of its railroads 
and smelters, and early in 1921 it found itself 
in financial difficulties. The result was that 
its properties were transferred to the Phelps 
Dodge Corporation, one of the largest copper 
operating interests in the world, with mines, 
smelters, and railroads in Arizona and Mexico. 
An exchange of stock was effected in payment. 
This was what is known as a horizontal com- 
bination, as the activities of the company were 
simply extended and not diversified. The 
Phelps Dodge Corporation had _ unissued 
50,000 shares of stock which it exchanged for 
the holdings of the Arizona Copper Company 
Ltd., and the stockholders of the latter com- 
pany now own one tenth interest in the former. 

The other merger in the copper industry 
was Vertical in nature and marks an exception- 
ally important development. .In this merger 
the greatest producer of copper combined 
with the largest consumer. The breach be- 
tween the producer of copper and the fabrica- 
tor of finished copper and brass products was 
closed—thereby eliminating the sales cost of 
the former and reducing the cost of production 
of the latter. 


WHAT ANACONDA DOES 


HE Anaconda Copper Mining Company is 

capitalized at $116,562,500and the Ameri- 
can Brass Company at $15,000,000 but in 
reality the latter is about half the size of the 
former. Anaconda is a gigantic enterprise 
and produces copper, lead, zinc, gold, silver, 
rare metals, coal, phosphate, brick, sulphuric 
acid, and lumber among its most important 
products, not to mention the smelting, refin- 
ing, transportation, and, in part, the manu- 
facture into finished form of some of its pro- 
ducts. The American Brass Company was 
in itself a merger of many subsidiary compan- 
ies engaged in the same manufacturing ac- 
tivity, and consumes from twenty ‘to thirty 
million pounds of copper monthly. Anaconda 
produces some twenty million pounds a month 
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and uses a portion of this in its own finishing 
plants. It will thus be seen that the new 
corporation will have to enter the open market 
from time to time to satisfy its own require- 
ments, but it is now a self-integrated unit from 
the miningof the metal from the ground tosup- 
plying the consumer with the finished product. 

In the fish-canning industry the four larg- 
est tuna packing corporations in the country, 
with plants and fishing fleets in Los Angeles 
harbor, in California, merged last July into the 
single corporation known as the Van Camp 
Sea Food Company, Inc. The new company 
controls from 60 to 65 per cent. of the pack 
and expects to increase this control later 
through the absorption of other interests. 
The four individual concerns which lost their 
identity through the merger are the White 
Star Canning Company, the Van Camp Sea 
Food Company, Nielson & Kittle Canning 
Company, Ltd., and the International Packing 
Corporation. 


WHAT WE CAN EXPECT 


F by past performance we forecast future 

events, our mergers have nothing extraor- 
dinary to look forward to. Mergers conceived 
by engineers and astute business men as a 
means of lowering production costs and in- 
creasing profits frequently end up in the re- 
verse order. And the causes are multi- 
tudinous, but more times than not they sim- 
mer down to over capitalization and to the 
degeneration of management. Frequently 
when the banker and promoter have taken 
out “theirs” in the launching of a merger, 
the amount of watered stock is so great 
and the bonded indebtedness so heavy that 
the project is doomed to failure from the be- 
ginning. And it is a fact too that in the gen- 
eral run of business the separate units that go 
to make up a combination called a merger are 
better managed under the individual initiative 
of their owners than they are as a whole under 
the paid management of the combination. 
In many lines efficiently managed mergers 
do, however, reduce production costs and in- 
crease profits. Notable successes in business 


combinations are the United States Steel 
Corporation, the General Electric Company, 
the American Car & Foundry Company, the 
American Woolen Company, the American 
Locomotive Company, the Pittsburgh Coal 
Company, the B. F. Goodrich Company, and 
On the other hand, a good example 


others. 
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of a merger failure through overcapitaliza- 
tion and mismanagement is the American 
Writing Paper Company, a combination of 
twenty-eight separate companies effected in 
1899. The authorized stock and bonds of 
the parent company totaled $39,000,000, of 
which $18,100,550 was for goodwill, trade- 
marks, etc. In this case, so much watered 
stock was not justified, the company paid 
dividends in only three years of its existence, 
and is now behind on dividend payments to 
the extent of $17,562,500 and its only salva- 
tion is reorganizing and refinancing. 

One of the rankest manipulations for mulct- 
ing the public was the case of the Missouri, 
Kansas & Texas Railroad known as “ Katy.” 
As far back as 1872 this road was known as 
the southern branch of the Union Pacific and 
had only 300 miles of track. By _ 1907, 
through the able management of the Rocke- 
fellers, it had increased its trackage ten times, 
or toa total of 3,000-miles, had a splendid rec- 
ord of earnings, and as an investment enjoyed 
universal public confidence. Not long after 
this the Rockefellers got out, and in 1909 two 
men, one a financier and the other the head 
of a private banking house, bought stock con- 
trol. At that time the surplus amounted to 
$7,980,000 and was in the shape of bonds. 
These were sold, netting the banking house 
$1,389,400 in discounts and commissions. 
Numerous terminals and subsidiary prop- 
erties, many already bankrupt, were pur- 
chased with the remainder of the money and 
their bond issues guaranteed by M. K. & T. 
Thus there was a phenomenal piling up of 
debts as the system was rapidly expanded with 
doubtful properties. During a term of about 
five years a long series of bank loans were ob- 
tained which were renewed from time to time 
with heavy discounts. In the first year $5,600, 
000 was borrowed and by 1913 loans amount- 
ing to $19,000,000 had been negotiated and the 
banking house had received $6,865,425 in 
discounts and interest. And a few minor 
payments on equipment, together with a 
terminal or so, was all that the road had to 
show for it. The promoters and beneficiaries 
of this transaction quietly resigned in 1914 
and in September, 1915, the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas went into bankruptcy with a funded 
debt of more than $173,000,000, while its se- 
curities, amounting to $250,000,000, a large 
part of them worthless, were in the hands of 
the public. 


























THE DANGEROUS AGE IN BUSINESS 


America’s Three Thousand Strikes a Year, Compared with Canada’s 
Limited Number, and their Significance to Industry and the Nation 


By FLOYD W. 


REAT issues confront the Ameri- 
can people. There can be no 


doubt but that eventually com-: 


mon sense and justice will pre- 

vail, and majority rule will be 
established here in the United States. But 
to-day we are in the hands of groups, each 
working to realize its own selfish aims. The 
unorganized public this winter will pay as it 
never did before for the errors in business and 
government that have been accepted as a 
matter of course, and permitted to continue 
in the face of plain warnings as to the conse- 
quences that would result from inaction. 

A very few men control the bulk of the 
country’s money, and they can tie up money 
and shut down industry pretty much as they 
please. A few labor leaders control the work- 
ers in our most essential industries, and these 
union bosses can tie up men just when and 
as they please. We hear a lot about the in- 
fallibility of all kinds of economic laws, but 
the truth is that these laws are very slow in 
becoming operative again after their forced 
suspension during the war. Capital blames 
labor, and labor blames capital, and the fight 
goes merrily on, until Mr. Citizen becomes so 
bewildered by the barrage of words that he 
does not know whom to support or which way 
to move. 

We are dealing right now with forces that 
are shaking the nation’s structure to its very 
foundations. The most grevious error we can 
make is to attribute all virtue to capital and 
all vice to labor, and assert that the mistaken 
policy of the unions is the sole cause of to- 
day’s trouble. In the first place, we would 
not have had our great and powerful organ- 
izations of workmen if grasping employers, 
through the practice of injustice, had not 
made such national federations necessary. 
Although the species is not so numerous, this 
same type of employer is still with us, and 
until we find a way by law to curb his greed 
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and inhumanity, no right-thinking person can 
favor the abolishment of unions. 

We hear a lot about the evils of class con- 
trol, and most of the warnings that are uttered 
are in no way exaggerated. Nothing would 
be more out of line with the original as well as 
the present aims of our great democracy than 
any plan which proposes to set up a regime 
here in America whereby ten or twenty per 
cent. of our workers will be permitted to dic- 
tate the legislation that shall govern the na- 
tion. The membership of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor constitutes only one-tenth 
of the country’s total workers, and yet this 
comparatively small group wields an_influ- 
ence in the country’s affairs that in all pro- 
bability is as great as that exerted by all other 
workers put together. A survey a few weeks 
ago showed that one-third of the total mem- 
bership of the American Federation of Labor 
was on strike, and while these men and women 
constituted but one-thirtieth of the nation’s 
working forces, the effect of their action was 
so serious that the very life of the nation was 
threatened. The truth is that we are only 
commencing to harvest the ills that were 
planted last summer, and no one can say 
what the final cost will be. 

But while we are learning through bitter ex- 
perience that rule by the organized workers 
is cruel, costly, and dangerous, we have no 
reason to believe that the average citizen 
would be more prosperous and his lot a hap- 
pier one if the will of the leaders of capital were 
supreme. The possession of millions is no 
guarantee that a man is humane or fair. 
Patriotism and loyalty are not confined alto- 
gether to the rich. What we need more than 
all else are discussions of the labor problem 
that hammer hard at both extremes. It is 


‘silly to assume that we can reform the ideas 


of workers without at the same time putting 
sense into the heads of employers. The man 
who must be given prime consideration in 
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this great nation of ours is the unorganized 
and unprotected fellow who stands between 
the two autocratic groups and who should 
count first, but now counts hardly at all. 

A little less than four years ago we came out 
of a great world war with losses that were of 
staggering proportions. Everyone said civil- 
ization must pay for its folly through years of 
sacrifice, service, saving, and sanity. In- 
stead of settling down soberly to the work of 
reconstruction, we engaged in a silly post-war 
boom. The prices of securities were ad- 
vanced in Wall Street, and as usual, business 
accepted this upward movement of values as 
a guide, and a situation that was already un- 
healthy was further impaired, and the inevi- 
table result was a business crash that brought 
gloom and distress to the public. Folks who 
loved America gracefully accepted the situa- 
tion, shouldered their heavy loads and,started 
out on a slow climb up the road leading to 
permanent prosperity. 

Before the journey had got well under way, 
a lot of the leading hikers came to the con- 
clusion that the way was too rough and the 
climb too tiresome, so they abandoned the 
expedition, and with loud voices bade every- 
one cast off their loads, forget the original pro- 
ject and join in the hilarious sport of creating 
a showy activity instead of a sound prosperity 
—a business situation that is ninety per cent. 
motion and ten per cent. accomplishment. 
To those who remonstrated, the light-headed 
joy-seekers pointed to the fact that Wall 
Street’s opinion, as represented by an advanc- 
ing securities market, was favorable to the 
new policy, and they further added that Wall 
Street was never wrong. 

At any rate, the trip to prosperity was aban- 
doned, and preachers of sunshine were sent 
forth to tell everyone that this coveted thing 
called prosperity could be reached by wishing 
instead of climbing. Said these apostles: 
We are literally drowned in gold; our farms 
have produced bumper crops; unemployment 
is decreasing; building is booming; car load- 
ings have reached record figures; automobile 
sales surpass former totals, and steel mills are 
so rushed they are turning down large orders. 
It doesn’t matter that the labor problem re- 
mains unsettled; we have machines and 
money, and we will substitute something for 
men. It is not important that there is an 
insufficient supply of coal, there is plenty of 
it in the ground, and in the meantime we will 


likely be able to harness the ocean, capture 
the heat of the sun, or convert our potato 
crop into liquid fuel. It is not vital that the 
country’s transportation system is woefully 
inadequate, or that our foreign trade is sadly 
impaired; we have airplanes and motor- 
trucks for haulage, and the reputed value to 
the country of an overseas business is alto- 
gether a myth. Of-course, industry is out of 
balance, some workers getting war wages and 
some pre-war; but this is not conséquential, 
for if the people who get less buy less, the 
others who get more will buy more, and the 
thing will average out all right. 


HOW ABOUT THIS WINTERP 


ND while all this may appear to be sar- 
casm, the fact is that it comes close to 
being an actual statement of just what has 
been going on here in the United States in re- 
cent months. Before this winter is over we 
are going to learn some lessons about the stern 
realities of life. We are going to be called up- 
on to show that the spirit that sent this na- 
tion through the war with flying colors was not 
a flash in the pan, and can be aroused to 
settle an internal domestic emergency as well 
as to dispel a distant foreign menace. The 
chief lesson we must learn is that it is a waste 
of time to go on forever settling strikes. 
These constantly recurring troubles which 
bring us fuel famines, food. shortages, and 
other calamities, are but effects rather than 
causes, and it is an elementary truth that the 
only way finally and forever to eliminate the 
effect is to remove the cause. 

We went into a business depression in 1920, 
and we not only hoped, but believed that the 
months of trial and tribulation through which 
we must go would purge industry of its chief 
ills and clear the way for a real era of social 
happiness and economic success. But we 
have failed signally to take advantage of the 
opportunity for readjustment that ‘has been 
ours, and we have emerged from our time of 
slack business burdened with the same prob- 
lems that faced us during the war and imme- 
diately afterward. Worse than all else, there 
has developed a tendency to ignore fundamen- 
tals, hide the real truth, and lullthe public mind 
into a feeling of false security. The world 
has never witnessed such a turmoil of con- 
flicting opinions as exists to-day, and the 
possible dangers are not lessened by listening 
to the loose talk of perpetual optimists who 

































think to avoid the storm by deliberately re- 
fusing to see the clouds so clearly discernible 
above the horizon. 

We hear much talk concerning the diffi- 
culty of finding real solutions for our national 
problems, especially the age-old labor riddle. 
The fact is that the disturbing questions which 
confront us can be handled with promptness 
and dispatch, provided the people and 
especially our leaders show some of the 
same qualities that were so effectively ev- 
idenced by our forefathers, in fighting against 
far greater odds than face us to-day. First. 
of all, every person in America should sit 
down at once and carefully read the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and especially the 
nineteen articles or amendments. Recently 
some of our larger corporations and civic 
bodies have got out copies of the Constitution 
for free distribution, and this should be fol- 
lowed by other concerns, until every citizen, 
old and young, shall have received and read 
this most important of our national docu- 
ments. 

Our problems cannot be solved once and for 
all until our people as a whole provide the 
solution, and this will not come to pass until 
the bulk of our population is thoroughly 
familiar with the principles upon which our 
republic is founded. We must know that 
four things are essential to economic progress, 
and all of these things are supposed to be in- 
sured to us in our present form of government. 
First, safety of human life; second, safety of 
property; third, safety of personal liberty — 
freedom to work or not work; fourth, sacred- 
ness of contracts. The violation of any one 
of these things means the destruction of 
government. 


THE RIGHTS OF THE CITIZENS 


HE Constitution of the United States is 

not ambiguous. The men who penned 
it were the greatest lovers of liberty and law 
that ever lived. It was their view that any 
citizen might exercise his mentality and his 
ambitions to the utmost of his desires and 
ability, provided he in no way infringed upon 
the rights of others. They believed in the 
rule of the majority, but took pains to see 
that the majority could never arbitrarily take 
away the rights of the minority. This was 
accomplished by dividing the government into 
several departments, so that each could be 
a check upon the other. One great thought 
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in our Constitution was concerned with the 
protection of the rights of the individual, and 
provision was made, so that no matter how 
great a man might become, he could never 
interfere with the rights of the state or the 
nation. It was also provided that no matter 
how powerful the government might become, 
it could never interfere with the rights of the 
state or of the individual. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF LABOR AND CAPITAL 


HERE is now a demand by many that we 

must eliminate the practice of introducing 
third parties in our labor disputes. That is, 
labor mist not have absentee management. 
A group of workers in Oshkosh must not be 
subject to the will of a leader in Chicago or 
Washington. The idea-here is that labor 
must be decentralized. Things must be set- 
tled at the point of origin. These sugges- 
tions are not without merit, but one may pro- 
perly question the justice of compelling labor 
to be decentralized without at the same time 
taking care to see that capital is properly de- 
centralized. 

But there are other lines‘of action, the jus- 
tice of which is not debatable. The unions 
of organized workers must be forced to ac- 
cept responsibility, and all arguments of labor 
leaders to the contrary should not be consi- 
dered fora minute. The workers or their rep- 
resentatives must not be permitted to bolt 
a caucus. Labor has now got itself into the 
same position of power that was occupied by 
capital not many years ago. In these earlier 
days, manufacturers discovered there were 
many advantages in combination. Mo- 
nopolies were formed, and the welfare of the 
nation was threatened. As a result, an act 
known as the Sherman Law was put into the 
form of a statute, and severe penalties were 
provided to insure its enforcement. 

In recent years, our American trade unions 
have similarly discovered the advantages re- 
sulting from large-scale combination, and now 
it develops that a few union leaders, without 
stepping outside the law, can prostrate the 
country at will. No one can question the 
right of workers to organize, but there is some- 
thing to be said concerning the assertion of 
the union officers that the right to strike is 
absolute, and that a plan limiting strikes in- 
fringes this right. The chief of the American 
Federation of Labor says, “ The free man owns 
himself.”” This is perfectly true; but when 
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any worker or group of workers voluntarily 
enters employment and freely makes a con- 
tract, it is a solemn duty to keep this con- 
tract, and there can be no freedom worthy 
the name on any other terms. Men are not 
reduced to involuntary servitude by a law that 
compels them to keep their word. A service 
that is knowingly and willingly entered into 
cannot be called involuntary. 

Mr. Gompers says the right of workers to 
stop work is inalienable, and that to require 
an employee by law to work when he does not 
want to, is to put the government in the 
position of supporting a slave-owner. This 
is nothing more than a collection of words 
designed to mislead the public. Practically 
all of the industrial arbitration bills that have 
been considered in this country give to cor- 
porations, to which they apply, and their 
men, full liberty to make voluntary agree- 
ments. In all such cases, the workers retain 
their rights to organize and make collective 
bargains. Once the bargain is made, the 
responsibility must rest equally upon the 
employer and the employee. Our unions of 
workmen, all of them, must be made liable to 
prosecution in the law for any failure to abide 
by their voluntary agreements. No secret 
order, whatever its name, should be permitted 
to exercise power to prevent citizens from 
traveling where and when they please, and 
from purchasing food, fuel, clothing, and the 
other essentials of life. 

No workman is compelled to become a 
miner, machinist, or locomotive engineer. 
But if any man does voluntarily take up one 
of these or any other trade, it certainly is a 
fact that he has entered service of his own 
free will. If he joins with other men and signs 
a contract to work for a stipulated wage for a 
certain time, he should no more be permitted 
to strike and break his solemn agreement 
than any other citizen should be allowed to 
violate a sacred business pledge executed in 
strict accordance with the laws of the land. 
Of what possible use or value is a working 
agreement between emplover and employee if 
either one can break it at pleasure without the 
other’s consent? Union workers who insist 


on retaining the right to strike whenever they 
please must not enter into wage contracts. 
Nothing could be more ridiculous than the 
present demand of organized labor for com- 
plete immunity from any effective regulation 
by the state. 


The American Federation of 


-day are loyal, patriotic citizens. 
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Labor insists that the enactment of any law 
placing a limitation upon the activities of the 
unions constitutes “unfair interference” in 
labor’s programme. At the same time this 
organization of workers has been the most 
energetic and persistent agitator for repressive 
legislation to control everyone with whom it 
deals. The aim of our labor leaders is to es- 
tablish a dictatorship, not of the common 
people or so-called proletariat, but of that ten 
per cent. of our wage earners who are en- 


rolled in unions. 
THE SIGNIFICANCE OF STRIKES 


TUDENTS of the labor problem in other 
countries have not smiled and _ belittled 
the gravity of this year’s strikes in America. 
They have spoken of our national situation as 
being significant and have labelled our troub- 
Je a revolution. Here at home, any one who 
attaches importance to the talk of a possible 
political or economic upset is termed an alarm- 
ist, and his warnings are called moonshine. 
It is just this state of blind serenity that con- 
stitutes our chief danger. Russia was a pow- 
erful government and a few men made that 
country a vast graveyard. Germany was the 
wonder nation of the world, and a small 
group of selfish egotists destroyed her power 
and buried her hopes. 

One man, serving as president of the United 
Mine Workers, and acting practically alone, 
has caused this country a greater loss of wealth 
and more human distress this year than re- 
sulted from the Spanish War. If the direct- 
ing spirit of one union can bring about a 
national calamity of such magnitude, what 
could a half-dozen powerful labor leaders ac- 
complish by acting in concert? Under such 
a condition our boasted personal liberty is a 
joke, and the public’s self-satisfaction and 
freedom from fear is but a form of stupid 
security similar to that of the ostrich which 
buries its head in the sand when danger looms 
near. 


THE DANGER OF RADICAL LEADERS 


DO not doubt but that a majority of our 
great labor leaders in the United States to- 
They re- 
spect law and order, but feel perfectly justified 
in carrying on their fight to better the condi- 
tion of the working man. But while most of 
our present union officials may be trusted to 
act with sanity and moderation, what guaran- 

















tee is there that one day the radical element in 
the ranks of labor may not unseat the con- 
servatives and start the nation on the road to 
revolution? Our American 1|.W.W.’s § are 
something more than a mere group of hare- 
brained fanatics. The membership of every 
one of our great labor unions is made up, to a 
large extent, of 1.W.W. converts, or sympa- 
thizers with their doctrines. 

These doctrines are based on a programme 
of violence, and the avowed purpose is to des- 
troy the wage system and the government of 
the United States. The preamble of the 
].W.W. constitution states that “the working 
class and the employing class have nothing 
in common. Between these two groups a 
struggle must go on until the workers take pos- 
session of the earth and abolish the wage sys- 
tem. The concentration of the management 
of industry into fewer hands makes it impos- 
sible for the trade unions to cope with the 
situation. It is our historic mission to do 
away with capitalism, and by organizing 
industrially, we are forming the structure of 
the new society within the shell of the old.”’ 
The purpose of the |.W.W. is to organize the 
workers into a single union for each industry, 
and not have them grouped on craft lines. 
This aim has come nearest to being realized in 
the coal-mining industry, where practically 
all workers belong to but one union. The 
next move will be to have a single railroad 
union to which will belong all railway workers, 
from the lowliest section hand to the oldest 
engineer. When the “great day” comes, 
the end of capitalism will be accomplished by 
the violent seizure of property. 

The menace of the I1.W.W. does not lie in 
the organization of that name, but in the wide 
spread among honest workers of the insidious 
teachings of these revolutionaries. Right 
now they are “boring from within,” and this 
is a far more dangerous policy of destruction 
than any out-in-the-open plan of campaign. 

“But I.W.W.ism is not all we have to fear. 
This country as well as Europe has a goodly 
mixture of syndicalists among our population. 
These theorists also believe that proletarian 
violence is the most important means by 
which the workers can better themselves. 
They say that strikes not only put fear into 
the hearts of the enemies of labor, but they 
serve to solidify the workers by developing 
enthusiasm for the cause. This is not a new 
thought, for in the old days, before labor 
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unions were known, when a king felt his throne 
tottering, he immediately declared a war, and 
thereby rallied all the people to his flag. The 
syndicalists devote more time to criticizing 
our present political and economic system 
than they do to attempting to build a better 
one. In this connection it is interesting to 
observe that they have found it is easier to 
create enthusiasm for an ideal than for any 
practical detailed plan of social reconstruction. 


THE VIEWPOINT OF THE SYNDICALISTS 


HEY are opposed to war, not because it 

is wrong, but because it is a means of 
strengthening the hands of the government and 
the power of the middle class. They are not in 
favor of standing armies and navies, chiefly 
because the soldiers are often used to break 
strikes. Universal military training is also op- 
posed fora like reason. ‘The syndicalists, like 
many capitalists, regard majority rule as a 
clumsy method of administering government, 
and propose that control of the state shall 
pass from the minority of the upper class to 
a minority of the proletariat. The means by 
which this change is to be brought about is 
direct action in the form of a general strike of 
all workers. Our present continuous series of 
strikes is nothing more than a practise demon- 
stration to discipline and train the workers 
for the blow. The syndicalists would do away 
with all but a few of our most elementary 
laws, and would transfer all power from politi- 
cal parties to the trade unions. 

Many people believe that such talk as this 
concerning the power and purposes of radical 
elements in the ranks of labor here in the 
United States is exaggerated, if not unjustified 
by the facts. These trusting souls say that 
there has always been misunderstanding be- 
tween employers and employees. But they 
overlook the fact that civilization to-day is 
not constructed on the same lines as it was a 
generation ago. Opposing classes are being 
grouped together in far greater units. Now, 
if we shut down our coal mines, or stop the 
operation of our railroads, business every- 
where throughout the nation must eventually 
cease. Under the situation in industry that 
now exists, there is no possible way to es- 
tablish an equitable balance in wages and 
prices, or to bring about permanent efficiency 
in business, or a comparative freedom from 
industrial depressions, with their accompany- 
ing misery and waste. 
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It is all very well to talk about a spiritual 
remedy for labor unrest, and the benefits 
that will be derived from the greater develop- 
ment of industrial democracy in this country. 
In many industries great progress has been 
made in encouraging employees to use their 
savings to purchase stock in the companies 
that employ them, and take an interest in 
management through offering suggestions 
for the better conduct of the business. How- 
ever, we may as well get into our minds for 
once and all that most of our great labor 
leaders are bitterly opposed to industrial 
democracy, and hold the idea that the work- 
man must keep himself free from participa- 
tion in the ownership of business, and give 
undivided allegiance to his trade union. 
People who believe that the ideas of our pre- 
sent powerful union officials are so different 
from those of radical syndicalists might get 
enlightenment from some of our employers 
who have attempted to establish in their own 
companies working conditions founded on 
a complete policy of absolute justice for 
the workman. Labor insists that no one 
employer shall settle his own problem pre- 
vious to a complete and satisfactory ad- 
justment of the labor question for the 
whole nation. In view of such an attitude 
the average citizen is forced to suspect that 
labor agitators think more of their jobs and 
the power they wield than they do of the wel- 
fare of the nation or the workers in it. 

The temperament of the American people is 
such that it is difficult tostirthem to action un- 
til somebody has picked their pockets or kicked 
their shins. If there ever was a time when 
folks in the United States were brutally hand- 
led, that time was this past summer, with the 
mines closed and the railroads crippled. It 
makes little difference as to whether the em- 
ployers or the men were to blame for the trou- 
ble originally, the catastrophe should not have 
been permitted to occur. With the coming 
of cold weather, we shall have an opportunity 
to see and feel as we probably never have 
before what the real results of a protracted 
strike in one or two basic industries actually 
are. In the face of this involuntary acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, it appears impossible that 
the people of this country will countenance 
any partial or temporary settlement. 

Let everyone accept the slogan, “Strikes 
must end.” Let us have organizations of 
workers, but let these organizations be com- 
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pelled to accept full liability for their acts or 
those of their members. The important 
fundamentals in the handling of labor are fair 
wages, reasonable hours, and proper working 
conditions. If the union officials are de- 
termined that these basic questions shall not 
be settled by individual companies, but only 
in a national way, then the people of the 
country must legally establish compulsory 
arbitration, despite any outcry that organized 
labor may make. 


LEGISLATION IN CANADA 


HE Canadians have gone a long way to- 

ward the establishment of industrial 
peace in their country. The law there pro- 
vides that where a strike or lockout is threat- 
ened in the industries conducting transporta- 
tion, communication by telegraph and tele- 
phone, and mining, before such lockout or 
strike can legally take place, the parties must 
refer their differences to a board of arbitra- 
tion for settlement. Each party to the dis- 
pute appoints a member of the board of ar- 
bitration, and if these two can agree upon a 
chairman, they appoint him; if not, he is 
appointed by the Minister of Labor. During 
a period of nine years, one hundred and 
eighty-two disputes were brought before a 
board of arbitration, and in only two instances 
was there a failure to settle the dispute. Here 
in the United States, in recent years, we have 
from two thousand to thirty-five hundred 
strikes annually. Perhaps the Canadian 
scheme is not altogether perfect, but who can 
say that it is not a better plan than the hands- 
off policy this country has followed with such 
futility for so long ? 

Conditions in the United States are not 
right, and nothing is gained by hiding that 
fact. We talk about the necessity of sta- 
bilizing our coal industry, but such a result 
will never be attained until the labor problem 
in our mines has been ‘settled and the pos- 
sibility of strikes eliminated. There are dozens 
of other problems that must be solved before 
we can get well on our way to permanent 
prosperity, but back of nearly all our ques- 
tions of national scope, and more important 
than any of them, is the problem of labor un- 
rest. Whatever sacrifices we may make per- 
sonally, will be of small avail unless the 
strike epidemic is definitely ended, stability 
assured, and fundamental economic laws 
again made active. 











